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AN AUDITORIUM BY NIGHT 


you need Penetrating Seal-O0-San 


Many gyms today get extremely hard use all day and much of the night. 
Keeping the floor finish in good condition is a major problem and an expensive 
one unless you’ve discovered Penetrating Seal-O-San Wood Seal. It’s the finish 
that has proved its ability to serve well on such floors because traffic doesn’t 
cause Janes and the surface doesn’t mar easily. The seal sinks deep into the pores 
and strengthens the fibres. Surface cracks are sealed so dirt stays on top where 
it is easily swept away. Expensive scrubbing and refinishing are practically elimi- 
nated. It’s easy to apply. Test it now. 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. + Huntington, Indiana - Toronto, Canada 
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‘WITH FOLDING UNITS ‘GYM’ DOUBLES AS LUNCH ROOM 


Now 
there are 


TWO TYPES 


Choose the 


one that 
best suits — 
your 
needs 


All-steel construction and rigidly attached 
to wall pockets. A quality unit that has 
stood the test of time. Thousands of 
these folding tables and benches have 
been specified by leading architects. 





Plastic surfaced plywood tops with steel 
legs. Tables and benches detach from 
pockets and can be rolled to any posi- 
tion. A low cost version of In-Wall with 
many quality In-Wall features. Engin- 
eered for the restricted budget. 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
BRIGHTMOOR STATION 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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Does Disagreement Mean Disloyalty? 


Fallacies of Association 


In Strengthening Democracy 


wt N the controversy stirred up in 
recent years by numerous critical at- 
tacks on our system of public educa- 
tion, there is grave danger to the 
processes of democratic discussion 
in the increasing tendency to con- 
fuse honest educational experimen- 
tation with suspect, subversive in- 
tentions. Vigorous criticism of peda- 
gogic methods or ideas which are 
impractical or invalid has always 
been welcomed by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. It should not be re- 
placed by indiscriminate accusation 
of disloyalty. 

The danger resulting from the ac- 
tivities of selfconstituted authorities 
in the related field of textbooks is 
highlighted in the report of the 
House Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities. Said the report: 

We all agree, of course, that our text- 
books should be American, that they 
should not be the vehicle for the pro- 
pagation of obnoxious doctrines. Yet the 
review of textbooks by selfappointed ex- 
perts, especially when undertaken under 
the aegis of an organization having a 
distinct legislative ax to grind, smacks 
too much of the book-burning orgies of 
Nuremberg to be accepted by thoughtful 
Americans without foreboding and alarm. 

A parallel tendency exists in the 
field of persons, where educators 
and authors find themselves in dan- 





Reported from Strengthening De- 

mocracy, published by the Board of 

Education of the City of New York, 

V (November-December, 1952), 
I, &. 
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ger of being smeared by irrespon- 
sible allegations and connections, 
no matter how remote, indirect, or 
tenuous with other persons accused 
at another time in another place of 
subversive leanings. Instances of 
these two fallacies, in numerous 
articles and pamphlets, have recent- 
ly dotted the educational map from 
coast to coast. 

No one should question the right 
of any citizen to challenge the va- 
lidity of educational experiments, 
but let us not equate educational 
experimentation with subversion. 
To argue that changed forms of 
report cards, summer workshops for 
teachers, the use of pedagogical 
motion pictures, the introduction 
of new textbooks or even continued 
use of existing textbooks, changes 
in the awarding of prizes at com- 
mencement, and other professional 
matters are merely channels for the 
introduction of an allegedly subver- 
sive philosophy is to be guilty of 


false association. 
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This fallacy of association is 
found in the field of broad princi- 
ples as well as methods. Thus, edu- 
cational movements in this country 
to foster better race relations ought 
not to be attacked as Communist 
propaganda merely because the So- 
viet Union and the 
propagandize for that end. To do 
so not only maligns the sincerity 
of many earnest, loyal American 
citizens, but also hands the Com- 
munists on the world scene an in- 
valuable propaganda instrument by 
allowing them to pose as sole cham- 
pions of minority groups. 

It is time to restate with vigor the 
simple truth that an honest citizen 
can favor experimentation in meth- 
ods of instruction, teaching better 
race relations, improvement of 
health programs, extension of stu- 
dent guidance services, and building 
better international understanding 
without thereby selling his soul to 
the Communists. 

The most common reason behind 
this form of illogical attack on mod- 
ern developments in our free pub- 
lic-school system seems to be a 
deep fear of free, honest, indepen- 
dent thought. In their fear, such 
critics tend to associate any experi- 
mental teaching methods or ma- 
terials which differ from those 
known to our grandparents with 
disloyalty and subversion. This re- 
treat from reason reflects a longing 
for the good old days that never 
were, and a groundless fear of any 
form of change. 

Sometimes, too, other motivations 
for these destructive attacks are 


Communists. 


found, either separately or in con- 
junction, such as _ penny-wise, 
pound-foolish tax-cutting, or per- 
sonal or political reasons, often con- 
cealed behind a pseudo-‘‘philosophy 
of education.” Planned cooperation 
in parent and community groups in 
the development of curriculums and 
methods can help to improve under- 
standing on the part of honest 
critics and to minimize the effects 
of attacks by the narrow interest 
groups. 

The fallacy of guilt by association 
is sometimes extended from the 
field of methods and ideas to the 
field of persons. Textbook writers 
have been cited as ‘“un-American’’ 
merely because they have sought to 
deal with the crucial problems of 
race relations in a mature, critical 
and understanding way. 


SMEARING SANCTIONED 


The disturbing element in the at- 
tacks by some critics is the apparent 
sanctioning of the method of smear- 
ing. Cynical “investigators” insinu- 
ate guilt by first listing indiscrimin- 
ately all persons and agencies with 
whom the present victim has ever 
in any way been linked, even in- 
voluntarily, and then listing on an 
adjoining page the potentially ques- 
tionable associations of those per- 
sons and agencies. Thus the basis 
is set for a chain reaction of guilt 
by accusation which might ultimate- 
ly involve all those who do not 
limit themselves to the narrowest 
confines of orthodox thinking. 

This device is hardly a satisfac- 
tory substitute for all rational-analy- 
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sis of problems of education. The 
victims today may be educators con- 
nected in varying degrees with 
“progressive education,” but the 
method might be used tomorrow 
against any teacher or leader in edu- 
cation of other persuasions. 


LONG-RANGE CONSEQUENCES 


The possible long-range conse- 
quences of this sort of irresponsi- 
bility are profound. First, in a 
climate of opinion in which, in the 
minds of many, accusation is virtu- 
ally tantamount to conviction, this 
form of attack fails to achieve even 
its own alleged purpose. Indiscrimi- 
nate name-calling actually gives aid 
and comfort to the Communists 
who, intellectually bound to Com- 
munist dogma and discipline, have 
no place in the American public 
schools. 

As Herbert Philbrick pointed out 
in a recent series of articles in the 
New York Herald Tribune, the 
Communists ‘‘just love’’ name-call- 
ing by extremists of the right be- 
cause it creates confusion, makes 
the party’s strength seem greater 
than it is, and injures seriously those 
whom the comrades call “those 
stupid liberals.” 

Moreover, to cite a teacher, edu- 
cator, or author as a member of an 
allegedly subversive group, without 
reference to the time when he was a 
‘member, or to the previous and sub- 
sequent history of that group, is 
not only to display weakness in 
logic, but also to fall in with a com- 
mon Communist trick. 

Many such groups may have been 


formed originally by citizens of in- 
tegrity, often as ad hoc committees 
for particular social purposes, such 
as the enactment or repeal of legis- 
lation, the relief of certain unfor- 
tunates, or the election of a candi- 
date. These may later have been in- 
filtrated and taken over by leftists, 
whereupon the original founders 
withdrew. The danger that such an 
organization may at any later time 
be smeared and damned will have 
the effect of discouraging teachers 
and educators from freely exercis- 
ing their right to form and join as- 
sociations for legitimate profession- 
al purposes. 

Thus reform movements are 
blocked by the red smear until the 
teacher as citizen is in danger of 
turning away in disgust from con- 
stitutional, representative govern- 
ment—which is exactly what both 
Communists and Fascists want. 

The effect, if not the intention, 
of this development is to fence in 
the minds of all teachers, to put 
blinders on them, to cause them to 
shun all thought. This stifling of 
free inquiry, in the name of pro- 
tecting our liberty, is smothering 
that liberty in the cradle. 

The democratic process is de- 
stroyed when disagreement becomes 
disloyalty. Such enforcement of an 
orthodoxy of thought, or, more pre- 
cisely, of an absence of thought, will 
produce a generation of youth who 
will be soft material for the iron 
mold of totalitarianism. 

_ Merely negative opposition to 
this insidious evil must be replaced 
by an affirmation of the right to 
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freedom of association. The hysteria 
of guilt by association is unworthy 
of a nation that thinks of itself as 
the most powerful on earth. The 
development of independent think- 
ing, which would be denied by the 
attackers of education, is actually 
the strongest defense: against totali- 
tarianism in any form. 

“Our ability to withstand the 
menace of communism may well 
depend upon the vigor with which 
we demonstrate the vitality of our 
belief in our freedom and the per- 
sistence with which we resist the en- 
croachments of dictatorship upon 
our free public schools,” declared 
Willard Givens in a recent NEA 
report. 

We must not elevate to the dig- 
nity of national policy the demand 
that the teacher be an intellectual 


Certified Robot Educators 


cipher. As Dr. William Carlson, 
president of the State University of 
New York, said recently, education 
must create an atmosphere of free- 
dom in which all may pursue “an 
adventure of the mind” if “we are 
to remain free men.” The great 
scientific discoveries of our day, he 
said, ‘“have been made by imagina- 
tive men who had the liberty to 
follow the demands of the curious 
minds.” 

Academic freedom has no mean- 
ing when it means only freedom to 
repeat endlessly the stalest, nar- 
rowest, most backward routines. 
Modern educators must look beyond 
timorous, unimaginative forms of 
“security” to courageous teaching, 
to the encouragement of forward- 
looking social criticism, to construc- 
tive experimentation. e 


WIL there be an improved public understanding of edu- 
cation if the formula for (Congressional) investigations is 
to be the removal of so-called ““Communist thinkers’ rather 
than Communists? In other words, is it possible for a Con- 
gressional investigation into possible subversion in the 
educational process to be so conducted that those who are 
afflicted with “social pink eye” (and there are many) will 
not be able to hurt the nonconformist? Personally, I doubt 
it. It does not appear an exaggeration to say that the long- 
run effect may be the production of, as one educator ex- 

ressed it, “. . . American robots who could safely be 
granted civil liberties because their minds would be limited 
to ideas certified as safe by various investigative committees 
and censors at the federal, state, county, and community 
levels."—Robert A. Skaife in a talk at the annual meeting 
of The Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, in Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Problem Is How To Housebreak 
The Rhinoceros in the Parlor 


DELBERT CLARK 


In Connecticut Teacher 


C vm since the advent of tele- 
vision as one more cultural problem 
to be coped with, the air between 
telecasts has been thick with the 
smoke of indignation at the low 
level of the majority of the pro- 
grams. The tenor of the outcries has 
been generally, “Television is ter- 
rible—I wouldn't have a receiver in 
my house! Why doesn’t somebody 
do something about it?” 

Nevertheless families throughout 
the country have bought receivers 
in increasing volume. The rhinoc- 
eros is in the parlor and it is useless 
to shut our eyes and pretend it’s a 
housebroken canary. How can we 
housebreak the rhinoceros? 

Educational interests all over the 
country thought they had the an- 
swer. If they could only obtain 
channels exclusively for noncom- 
mercial educational use, they could 
build stations and offer the public 
programs of so high a quality as to 
serve as an automatic corrective for 
the maleficence of so much of the 
commercial fare. 

Now the case for educational tele- 
vision has been won. Last April the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion set aside 242 channels for non- 
commercial use by. educational in- 
stitutions. 

So far so good. But now educa- 
tors have come abruptly face to 
face with three major problems. 





Delbert Clark is Eastern Represen- 

tative, Fund for Adult Education, 

Ford Foundation. Reported from 

Connecticut Teacher, XX (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 52-53. 
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Where are we going to get the 
money, not only to build and equip, 
but also to operate the station? It 
costs in the neighborhood of 


$300,000 to equip a TV station on 
a reasonably modest scale. It may 
cost that much per year to operate 
it. 

How are we going to “‘sell” the 


idea to our communities so that 
they will insist on educational TV 
as they insist on improved roads and 
good school buildings? 

How are we going to build pro- 
grams which will make the public 
want to tune in our stations? We 
glow with initial enthusiasm, we 
talk about the vast resources of our 
communities for the raw materials 
for programs, but how many of us 
have the faintest notion of how to 
write a workmanlike, imaginative 
script? How many can produce a 
program? Who knows how to direct 
one so it won't look like the high- 
school senior class play? 

This is a serious business, and 
the amateur may get his fingers 
burned. And if our initial program- 
ming is mediocre we shall probably 
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fall flat on our collective faces, and 
educational TV will be set back 
years, just as educational radio was, 
through lack of comprehension of 
the magnitude of the production 
problem. 

The specialists among education- 
al radio broadcasters were fully 
aware of these questions. Many 
educators, contemplating TV as an 
educational tool, became temporar- 
ily disheartened at the prospect. 


AID FROM THE FORD FUND 


The Fund for Adult Education, 
from the time of its establishment 
in 1951 by the Ford Foundation, 
had been tiptoeing progressively 
deeper into the uncharted channels 
of educational TV. Assisted by the 
American Council on Education and 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television including the NEA, it 
determined to do something to pro- 
vide the answers. Its board of direc- 
tors, in July of last year, set aside a 
lump sum of $5,000,000 to aid 
educational television. 

To the problems confronting edu- 
cational television they have found 
some answers—or partial answers. 
The Fund, on a basis of a JCET 
survey, made under conditions bor- 
dering on secrecy, was able to get 
a reasonably accurate picture of the 
situation in each of the principal 
communities to which educational 
channels had been tentatively allo- 
cated. What was the level of com- 
munity enthusiasm? How did the 
educational institutions feel? What 
were the program resources? 

The Fund received some sound 
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clues. It then made a priority list 
on the dual basis of local progress 
in planning and of geographic dis- 
persal, and began, one by one ap- 
proaching these communities to de- 
termine how, if at all, it could 
assist. 

Quite a number of key educa- 
tional television stations across the 
country are going to be built this 
year, and many of them would not 
have been built had it not been for 
the psychological and material boost 
provided by a partial matching 
grant of money from a national in- 
stitution such as the Fund. 

The Fund also is assisting in the 
creation of a National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, whose purpose is to assist 
local communities in interpreting 
the idea to their people and in rais- 
ing money for initial outlay and 
continuing support. 

To follow initial support from 
the Fund there is in process of for- 
mation an independent nonprofit 
organization which will serve as a 
central program exchange for edu- 
cational television and radio. 

This center will act (a) as a pool 
of educational films ‘and television 
kinescopes suitable for general use 
and will make them available to 
educational stations on a modest 
rental basis; (4) as a stimulator of 
the production of new, high-quality 
programs, on ordinary film or kine- 
scope, for use by any and all sta- 
tions on the same basis. Some pro- 
grams of general significance will 
be contracted for by the center, for 
the purpose of making available a 
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steady flow of superior programs 
which no one local station could 
hope to produce on its own. It is 
the network idea modified to fit de- 
centralized educational purposes. 

The success or failure of educa- 
tional television in this year of de- 
cision will be determined by the 
imagination and resourcefulness of 
the educators, the farsightedness of 
state legislatures and other sources 
of funds, public or private, and by 
the extent to which the citizens of 
individual communities are fired 
with a cooperative determination 
not to lose this opportunity. 

The channels will not be held 
open indefinitely. There is reason 
to assume that the FCC will not be 
too hardboiled about the one-year 
deadline: communities or institu- 
tions which have applied for chan- 
nels and have shown substantial 
progress toward their goal are not 
likely to be abruptly cut off just 
because 12 months have elapsed. 

Nevertheless, unless a substan- 
tial number of representative edu- 
cational stations are well on 
their way by April, there is dan- 
ger that, for all its good will, the 
Commission will be subjected to ex- 
treme pressure to release for com- 
mercial use the channels not already 
licensed to specific educational 
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users. Once these channels are di- 
verted to commercial use, they are 
lost to education except for such 
charitable allocation of time as their 
commercial licensees may choose to 
make. 

What is required, then, is for the 
educators, and the education-minded 
members of the community, to take 
counsel one with another, work out 
a plan of action, and sell the idea 
to the community and to the sources 
of money. There is no time to lose. 
Mere application for a license is not 
sufficient. 

It is not unlikely that when the 
first book was printed a great many 
educators and educated people fear- 
ed lest it might displace teachers 
by making knowledge available in 
portable form. Some such fears have 
been expressed with respect to tele- 
vision. On the contrary, it would 
seem that television, like printing, 
simply provides the teacher with a 
mechanical extension which greatly 
increases his potential. 

And in the community as a 
whole, among the adults, television 
is a tremendous force for good in 
the right hands, or for potential 
harm in other hands. Freedom can- 
not survive in a state of ignorance. 
Here is a powerful device for 
spreading enlightenment. * 


STUDENTS taking TV courses are known as viewdents. 
The Wall Street Journal says that ‘‘The viewdents will un- 
doubtedly turn up sooner or later as job hunters flashing a 
degree from dear old TV-U."—The Pleasures of Printing. 











Educational Pleasures and Drawbacks Since 1928 
It Keeps on Rolling Along * 
FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 


In The Nation’s Schools 


onl SOCIAL history of the last 
25 years of education would reveal 
many changes. The flagpole sitter 
has been replaced by the TV-viewer 
and the flapper has given way to 
the bobby-soxer, but education is 
still rolling along. 

To the man on the street it should 
be a cause for amazement and self- 
congratulation that such an essential 
forward impetus as _ education 
should have survived perils which 
would make Pauline seem like an 
old-fashioned grandmother dozing 
in front of the fire. To the school 


administrator, who today looks a 
lot younger with his hat on, there 
must sometimes come a sense of 


wonder at what he has lived 
through and a feeling of awe at 
what has been accomplished. People 
must believe in education! 

The graying school superinten- 
dent looks across those 25 years to 
1928 and surveys a world in which 
his salary had just reached the diz- 
zying heights of maybe $2000, 
while his public was talking about 
two cars in every garage, two chick- 
ens in every pot, and two shares 
of stock in every pocket. As for the 
schoolmaster, he was greatly inter- 
ested in the newfangled idea of 


*This article was published in obser- 
vance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
The Nation’s Schools, whose first issue 
appeared January 1928. 





Frederick J]. Moffitt is Acting Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of the New 
York State Education Department. 
Reported from The Nation's 
Schools, LI (January, 1953), 35-38. 
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homogeneous grouping for every 
classroom, the guaranteed remedy 
for any evil that might raise its 
ugly head. 


FLIES IN THE OINTMENT 


To be sure there were flies in the 
educational ointment. The manu- 
facturing association blasted at the 
idea of compulsory education above 
the sixth grade. It maintained no 
one ought to be made to swallow 
the large doses of classicism being 
dished out at the school. Four years 
of Latin or two years of Greek were 
still a general requirement for en- 
trance to the Ivy League colleges. 
The newly exploited IQ was also 
under considerable fire, and the 
schoolmaster who was weak in 
mathematics was a little worried as 
to what it might lead to. 

“Singing in the Rain” was the 
song being warbled in the more 
daring school assemblies, where the 
students were occasionally given 
charge of some of the programs and 
where audience participation was 
gradually replacing the homilies 
dished out by the boss himself. 





IT. KEBPS 


The student yearbooks were cause 
for congratulation. They were the 
largest in history, the best illus- 
trated, with the most advertisements 
and the greatest deficits. Yet public- 
school relations as a whole was a 
monkey business still in its infancy, 
for Dale Carnegie had not yet pro- 
claimed his wondrous discoveries. 

Of course, it came as no surprise 
to the school administrator when 
the bubble busted with a loud plop. 
Because of the hazardous nature of 
his occupation, a schoolmaster is in- 
clined to be an out-of-school pessi- 
mist. The average school adminis- 
trator probably accepted the stock 
market crash with mixed emotions, 
although he was pleased that the 
football coach would stop acting 
like a financier and get back to 
coaching the team, which certainly 
could stand a little attention now 
and then. 

Actually, the crash of 1929 didn’t 
directly affect the school administra- 
tor to any serious degree. He didn’t 
lose very much money because he 
never had very much to lose. He 
didn’t feel impelled to jump off 
the tallest building because the 
plans for his new three-story school 
building were only in the discussion 
stage and in the idle talk of his 
school board. 

He didn’t have to sell apples on 
the street corner because he was 
needed more than ever at the school 
where the older pupils, having lost 
their jobs, were flocking back to 
school in increasing numbers. To be 
sure, his impractical dreams of an 
adequate salary raise were some- 
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what shattered, and he took a salary 
cut on a sliding scale (in which he 
himself did most of the sliding), 
which has never quite crept back to 
its proper perspective. 

But education in general was 
making progress. At least, a lot of 
people were getting a lesson in eco- 
nomics, and there was a general 
feeling that a good education was 
one of the few things that didn’t 
disappear while one was looking the 
other way. 

And in many real values, educa- 
tion was rolling along. The junior- 
high-school movement was starting 
to blossom in earnest, and there 
was more real equal opportunity for 
every rural boy and girl. The de- 
pression was a great leveler as well 
as a chastener. 

Many other things were happen- 
ing at the school in these years. 
Such words as “articulation” and 
“frame of reference’ were being 
bandied about pedagogically. Such 
ideas as “central school” and “‘dis- 
trict consolidated’’ meandered into 
the language of the layman. They 
were good ideas, too. 


TEACHER SURPLUS PROBLEMS 


Of course, there were some minor 
drawbacks to educational pleasures. 
For one thing, there was a terrific 
oversupply of teachers. And un- 
fortunately, virtually every board 
member had a maiden aunt who 
needed the job. Saturdays and Sun- 
days were spent in rejecting all ap- 
plicants who were unrelated to the 
local mayor. No school administra- 
tor of the present day can ever quite 
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comprehend the ticklish problems 
which faced the school head who 
had one single job to fill and 30 
candidates with which to fill it. 

But life was pleasant in its quiet 
way, and there was much good edu- 
cational talk and discussion. School 
boards helped in educational plan- 
ning, and services to youngsters 
were increased. The busy school- 
master, after wrestling with the in- 
tricacies of the new and tricky 
junior-high-school setup, could 
sometimes sneak away for a sporty 
game of miniature golf, which only 
cost a dime even on the swankiest 
course. 


SKIDDING INTO THE THIRTIES 


All in all, education skidded into 
the middle and later Thirties rather 


well. State aid was increased in 
many of the states and there was 
varied forward progress. Kindergar- 
tens improved and became a neces- 
sity in many communities, nursery 
schools were started in many others, 
teacher education was expanded, 
and there was a healthy growth in 
knowledge, method, and under- 
standing. 

Teachers were beginning to get 
together and fight for their ideas. 
When history, geography, civics, 
et al. were bundled together in a 
bargain package known as the social 
studies, the move on the part of the 
pedagogs was branded as some sort 
of a new social disease, (and the 
fight against it has raged to the 
present day). However, the educa- 
tors didn’t take things lying down 
and the Commission on Social 


Studies swung a few haymakers of 
its own. 

In Harvard, higher education 
gained new renown by inaugurat- 
ing the goldfish eating craze. The 
goldfish eaters replaced the flagpole 
sitters, who in turn were replaced 
recently by the panty raiders. Educa- 
tion, however, has managed to stag- 
ger on in spite of these pleasant di- 
versions. 

Radio became a great influence in 
the lives of both old and young. 
Amos and Andy captured the na- 
tion without a shot. Meetings of 
staid organizations like the P.T.A. 
had to be temporarily suspended 
from 7 to 7:30 to give members a 
chance to listen to this program. 
Vocabularies were changed and in- 
creased, semantics was given a kick 
downstairs, public discussions were 
enlivened, and brain power was 
probably increased thereby. 

It was the Lone Ranger who 
made an enormous impact on the 
youthful mind, attire, and behavior. 
The Lone Ranger had much edu- 
cational significance because he gave 
educators their great early oppor- 
tunity to justify the low marks on 
report cards and to view the young- 
er generation with alarm. In more 
recent days, the alarm viewers have 
had to dissipate their efforts because 
of the more widely diversified offer- 
ings of TV. 

In 1937 there was something of 
an economic recession, but school 
salaries were cut more quietly and 
shamefacedly. But now the yeast 
began to bubble in the federal gov- 
ernment. The United States Office 
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of Education was wedded to the 
Federal Security Agency for reasons 
unexplained, and school administra- 
tors had to relearn their alphabet 
and fill out more voluminous forms 
- than ever. 

A full century of teacher educa- 
tion was observed, which gave the 
profession a chance to see how 
amazingly far education had come 
in the last 100 years. The White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy was well attended and 
the movie version of ““Good-by, Mr. 
Chips’’ brought tears to the eyes of 
taxpayers but no appreciable loos- 
ening of the purse strings. 

In 1940 the National School 
Boards Association was formed, and 
many school superintendents quaked 
in their boots at the thought that 
their employers might get together 
and compare notes. The population 
of the United States reached 131,- 
000,000, and most educators agreed 
that the peak had been reached and 
school building plans could be 
slowed down. 

But now the drums of war began 
to pound. Defense training in the 
schools was the order of the day, 
the creation of the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education became an accomplished 
fact, and the schools of the nation 
began the era of one of their most 
spectacular peaks of service. 

Those were the years when every 
school superintendent became a 
member of the Home Guard, a fire 
warden, an airplane spotter, and a 
collector of rubber, tin, and paper. 

There was a wild rush for war 
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jobs, and the teacher surplus van- 
ished overnight, never to return in 
the days of him who remembers 
how nice it was to have plenty of 
reserve teacher candidates in case 
the third-grade teacher eloped with 
the instructor in industrial arts. 

The story of education in World 
War II is one familiar to every 
reader. The schools rose to the de- 
fense of the nation in magnificent 
fashion while at the same time they 
kept the home fires bright and 
burning. The war eventually ended 
as all wars have—up to the present 
date, at least. 


EDUCATION SINCE THE WAR 


What of the years since the war? 
History itself must sort out the 
good from the bad, for there is 
plenty of both. Nevertheless, today 
all America believes in education 
and is backing the belief with cold 
hard cash. New buildings are being 
erected, new adjustments are being 
undertaken, new courses of study 
are being prepared. There is more 
and better teaching, also more ,real 
equality of educational opportunity 
than ever before in history. 

So this century moves on and 
though wars and rumors of wars 
still sweep the earth, education 
keeps rolling along. For many 
people believe that, in spit. of set- 
backs, disappointments, and mis- 
understandings, only through edu- 
cation will mankind eventually find 
peace and understanding. For peace 
and understanding are the eternal, 
everlasting goals of American edu- 
cation. 7 








Should Local Retirement Systems Be Repealed? 


Social Security and the Teacher 


SUSAN SCULLY 


In Illinois Education 


De subject of social-security 
coverage for teachers has been a 
controversial issue for many years. 
The issue has been debated among 
teacher organizations ever since the 
original Wagner Bill, providing 
for the mandatory inclusion of all 
public employes, was presented to 
Congress in the fall of 1940. Some 
groups have favored inclusion, 
while others have steadfastly op- 
posed such coverage. 

Teachers covered by established 
retirement systems have consistently 
opposed social security for teachers. 
They contend that by such action 
the teachers will jeopardize their 
position under the present local re- 
tirement systems, and will in the 
long run sustain a loss in rights 
and benefits. 

They take the position that public 
employment, and particularly teach- 
ing, possesses characteristics that are 
far different from other forms of 
employment. They argue, for ex- 
ample, that teachers have tenure 
and that they are governed by other 
conditions that are peculiar to their 
employment. 

Proponents of social security 
claim advantages due to continuity 
of pension credit in social security. 
The other side points out that trans- 
fers and migration are generally 
covered by plans for reciprocity of 
pension credit. Another argument 
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by the proponents concerns the sur- 
vivors’ benefits provided by the so- 
cial security. Opponents state that 
their own retirement systems could 
provide this coverage in a more ade- 
quate and tailor-made form than is 
done under social security. 

Proponents go on to contend 
that coverage is an eventuality, since 
it is the long-range policy of the 
federal government to include 
everyone and because national se- 
curity depends for its effective oper- 
ation on universal coverage. Early 
action, they say, will assure full , 
social-security benefits. 

Yet, even though it appears that 
there would be immediate benefit 
to all teachers who were 55 or older 
on January 1, 1951, most teachers 
fear a possible loss in the future 
may result if time is not taken to 
work out the problem carefully. 
There is no background of experi- 
ence to show that future rights and 
expectancies will be protected. 

Enabling legislation has made it 
possible for the individual states to 
embrace social-security coverage for 
all public employes, on an optional 
basis, first with the state and then 
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with each political subdivision. This 
issue is still being debated, although 
the social-security amendments of 
1950 have brought about a consid- 
erable change in sentiment among 
many teacher groups. 

This is due primarily to their 
realization that teachers and other 
public employes covered by a local 
retirement fund must be excluded 
from such action under a specific 
federal, mandatory exemption pro- 
vision, and that social security will 
apply only to those public employes 
who are not in positions covered by 
a retirement system. 

Some 38 states already have 
passed enabling legislation under 
the authority established by the 
1950 amendments. About 32 have 
entered into federal-state agree- 
ments pursuant to this enabling 
legislation. Many political subdivi- 
sions have taken such action, and 
have provided retroactive coverage 
for their employes to January 1, 
1951, as permitted by the federal 
legislation. 

Although the number of public 
employes already granted this cov- 
erage is not known, it is acknowl- 
edged to be considerable. This ex- 
tension of coverage to certain seg- 
ments of public employment, and 
the increasing interest in social se- 
curity resulting therefrom, has creat- 
ed demands in some quarters for 
social-security coverage. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of teacher 
groups whose benefit schedules 
under local systems are restricted, or 
whose rates of payment are low. 

In South Dakota, the statewide 


system for teachers has been repeal- 
ed and replaced by federal social 
security, with no additional cover- 
age for the teachers. The states of 
Virginia and Mississippi have also 
placed their teachers under social 
security, but have provided addition- 
al benefits. 


REPEAL OF STATE SYSTEMS 


Other states are considering re- 
peal of their own systems in order 
to obtain social-security coverage 
for their teachers. In some cases 
their pension plans were so grossly 
inadequate that federal social se- 
curity seems attractive to them and 
finds appeal among the teachers. 

In many instances, school admin- 
istrators and college teachers belong 
to the same retirement systems that 
cover ‘the classroom _ teachers. 
Among these administrators and 
college teachers there is a strong 
demand for social security because 
of the survivors’ benefit provision 
and because of the feature of con- 
tinuous coverage. These people have 
consistently demanded a change in 
the present federal law. 

The present provision in the fed- 
eral law, which prohibits any state 
from granting social-security cover- 
age to any public employes who are 
covered by a local retirement sys- 
tem, is proving troublesome. It has 
encouraged repeal movements which 
may continue. It may be necessary to 
amend the federal law to give effect 
to the principle of local option. 

Under such a plan, each group of 
teachers would decide for itself, by 
a substantial majority vote under a 
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referendum plan, whether it wishes 
to be covered by social security or 
not. Proper safeguards could be pro- 
vided in order to insure that the 
rights of teachers under a local sys- 
tem will not be impaired or re- 
pealed. This could probably be 
done by the inclusion of provisions 
in the federal law which would pro- 
hibit the Social Security Administra- 
tion from approving social-security 
coverage for any group if a re- 
tirement system has been repealed 
for the purpose of transferring the 
teachers to social security, or if the 
rights of teachers under local plans 
have been or will be impaired in 
any way by such action. 

The whole matter of social-secur- 
ity coverage for teachers and other 
public employes who are covered by 
local retirement systems was consid- 
ered at a meeting called by the 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement of the NEA in 
Washington last October. Invita- 
tions were sent to 19 major or- 
ganizations representing public em- 
ployes. 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to agree on a modification of the 
federal social-security act whereby 
local retirement systems could co- 
ordinate with the old-age retirement 
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provisions if their groups desired 
to have social-security coverage, pro- 
vided that adequate protective pro- 
visions for the rights and equities 
of other groups, such as teachers, be 
embodied in the amendment. Such 
provisions should insure that there 
will be no impairment or diminu- 
tion of any of the rights, benefits, 
or expectancies of employes now 
participating under the local plans 
if social-security coverage is pro- 
vided. 

Several provisions were accepted 
for inclusion in any amendatory 
legislation to the social-security law 
and sent to all the 19 participating 
organizations for further study with 
their groups. Later another meeting 
will be held for the purpose of 
formulating a final draft of the leg- 
islation to be presented to Congress 
in 1953. 

An effort will be made to pro- 
pose a revision which would arrest 
the trend toward repeal of estab- 
lished retirement systems. Proper 
safeguards and protective provisions 
in the federal law will no doubt be 
provided so that the valuable rights 
and privileges under the present re- 
tirement systems, which have been 
built up by teachers over a long 
period of years, will not be impair- 
ed or reduced in any way. * 


Y 1975 the average man can look forward to nine years 
of retirement before he dies, compared with only six years 
today and three in 1900. And today an average of 2,500,000 
receive old-age assistance from federal, state, and local 
sources. The monthly checks average about $45 a person. 














Are You Washing Your Own Dishes? 


Problems of Reading in Various 
Curriculum Areas 


Lou LABRANT 


In Improving Reading in All Curriculum Areas 


Some years ago I was invited 
to the country for a visit. My hostess 
told me to feel not the slightest re- 
sponsibility for our meals. “I will 
do all the cooking,’ she said firmly 
and cordially. ‘You are just to re- 
lax and rest.” 

Although I happen to enjoy 
cooking, I assented, thanking the 
gracious lady for her generosity. 
The sequel was not exactly relaxa- 
tion, however. Politely offering to 
do something about the dishes, I 
found myself, for three weeks, the 
cleaner-up of soiled dishes, pots, 
pans, and skillets. Three times a 
day I sturdily attacked the accumu- 
lation, meanwhile listening to cas- 
ual guests who envied my leisure. 
(The clean-up came, of course, 
when the company had left.) 

This little tale is not told for 
hostesses but because it has a moral. 
Again and again I hear teachers of 
algebra, social studies, science, or 
the arts say things that remind me 
of those dish-washing days. “I'll 
teach them algebra, social studies, 
science, or history,” they say. “All 
you need to do is teach them to 
read.” The “you” is, of course, 
either the teacher of English or 
the elementary-school teacher. My 
thesis is that in the matter of read- 
ing, each intellectual cook should 
wash up his own dishes. 
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Perhaps it would be wise to think 
about what we mean by reading. 
Too often the word is ‘used as 
though reading were merely a mat- 
ter of naming words, carrying on 
what some have called “the me- 
chanics.” The reader must, they say, 
know how to attack words, must 
phrase, must have considerable 
speed, and eventually should com- 
prehend. Just what he is to com- 
prehend is not always clear. 

There is the assumption that 
“reading” is some kind of a skill 
which can be transported from one 
situation to another, like a little 
mill, and there grind out ideas re- 
gardless of the material. It is not 
uncommon for teachers to talk 
about the elementary school as the 
place to develop this skill. 

Not long ago I heard a teacher 
being asked about her high-school 
class in reading. “‘Oh,”’ she replied, 
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“T don’t teach reading; I have only 
literature.” 

I wondered what her students 
did with literature. How could she 
teach literature without having it 
read? Was she not trying to teach 
students how to read more intelli- 
gently the plays, poems, or novels 
that they had before them? 

In my college classes, the most 
difficult task I have is to get my 
students to understand what the 
words of a book mean when put 
into sentences, what the sentences 
mean as they build up chapters, 
what the whole means when looked 
at as a unit—in short, how to read 
fiction, or drama, or poetry. 

Let us make the question per- 
sonal. Are you a good reader? You 
answer, of course, “Yes,” for, un- 
less you are skilled, you cannot 
hope to teach skill to others. 

Then let us ask the second ques- 
tion: Do you read equally well fic- 
tion, poetry, political science, phys- 
ics, mathematics, philology, arche- 
ology, philosophy? Undoubtedly, 


your reply is negative. 


NOT A GENERALIZED SKILL 

Reading is not a generalized skill, 
applicable to any field. It involves 
the ability to interpret this or that 
special area of experience. What 
does this mean in the school pro- 
gram? 

As an illustration, I shall take a 
simple example from high-school 
geometry. A student was confused 
by the sentence, “Draw the line 
AB.” His English teacher, trying to 
help him read, heard him say the 
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words correctly. Together they 
marked down a point A and an- 
other B and drew a line from one to 
the other. But something went 
wrong with the problem. The geom- 
etry teacher cleared up the matter. 
The English teacher and the student 
had thought the line AB was a line 
from A to B, but it was, in reality, 
a line passing through A and B. 
Correct reading included under- 
standing that a line in geometry is 
endless. Here is obviously the kind 
of situation in which the geometry 
teacher should also teach reading. 

A different problem appears in 
this discussion of ‘Village Life in 
India.” 


Up a winding dirt road so narrow 
that two carts can barely pass each other, 
we plod our way, ankle deep in dust. 
From a market town where we _ have 
been staying we are going to see a vil- 
lage in Western India. 


Ability to get meaning from the 
foregoing depends on experience 
with rural roads. Reference to a 
“market town” calls for some read- 
ing about Indian markets. Probably 
rural children will understand bet- 
ter than city children. The point is 
that the problem is not reading per 
se, but the development of a special 
understanding for which the sub- 
ject-matter teacher has especial re- 
sponsibility. 

There is a different phase of the 
problem of reading in various cur- 
riculum areas. I have examined 
many recent textbooks in mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 
While most of them contain the 
simplest of sentences and there is 
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an effort to decorate the work by 
references to John and Susy, to a 
ball game, or student activity, good, 
honest, interesting writing is often 
missing. : 


BASIC PRINCIPLE 


And what has become of the idea 
that the introductory section of a 
piece should introduce the subject, 
so that the reader should know 
where he is going? Repeatedly I 
find this basic principle ignored. 

A book on algebra carried on for 
some time about a clever chap who 
astounded all his friends by work- 
ing puzzles. It developed, after 
some pages, that he used a formula 
and that the formula had letters 
standing for an unknown. This, of 
course, was what the writer was 
aiming at. But' youngsters who were 
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beginning algebra and supposedly 
interested in knowing how it dif- 
fered from arithmetic were having 
their attention focused on the clever 
trickster. 

Perhaps this is good motivation. 
It certainly has its counterpart in 


radio and television advertising 
where a song or a story leads to the 
purchase of 10 cases of beer, a box 
of pills, or the latest dishwasher. I 
must confess that teaching young 
readers where to look for key sen- 
tences, how to follow a thought, 
and similar supposedly basic abili- 
ties in reading is impossible with 
much of what I find in recent text- 
books. 

Perhaps the greatest help that 
teachers could provide their stu- 
dents would be to persuade pub- 


lishers to forget about cuteness, and 
word lists, and oversimplification, 
and have their writers say something 
directly, in order, and in natural 
sentences. 

A normal ten-year-old can say, 
“I need to go to town because I 
have to buy a textbook for that 
course in science I am taking this 
term.” The three-year-old who 
visits me each morning said te- 
cently, “The temperature of this 
soup is just right.’’ She does not, 
when she wants milk, tell me she 
loves to play with toy cows, that 
cows give milk, and that we will 
now play that there is a cow around. 
I am certain that, if you will read 
aloud much of the stuff now cur- 
rently appearing in elementary- and 
high-school textbooks, you will find 
that I am not exaggerating their 
absurdity. 

I close with two suggestions: 
First, wash your own dishes. Pleas- 
ant as it is merely to cook and then 
ignore cleaning-up, it is your job. 
The teaching of reading is some- 
thing that belongs to the whole 
school, something that must be at- 
tacked in terms of the particular 
subject under discussion. 

Second, choose readable books— 
books which honestly and clearly 
get to what is being taught. If such 
books do not exist, demand them. 
Consider format, covers, pictures, 
print, yes; but consider also an hon- 
est use of words and some skill in 
organizing them. Teaching children 
to read is not a dull job; in our 
society it can be the very essence of 
good teaching. * 








Can Informal Procedures Be Improved? 


Essentials of Guidance Services 
in Elementary Schools 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In The Elementary School Journal 


M OST schools do not seriously 


enter on a program they call ‘“‘guid- 


ance” until about the beginning of 


the junior-high school. Neverthe- 
less, a great deal of informal guid- 
ance goes on in all elementary 
schools. 

Under the typical organization of 
instruction in elementary schools, 
teachers become well acquainted 
with pupils, and many teachers tend 
naturally to be guidance-minded. 
Without question, these informal 
guidance procedures could be 
strengthened and improved if the 
elementary-school teachers worked 
together under the leadership of a 
staff member who would under- 
take the main responsibility for the 
program. 

Without attempting an elaborate 
and detailed discussion, several es- 
sentials of elementary-school guid- 
ance may be noted. 

In general, the main purposes of 
guidance at the elementary-school 
level would seem to be assisting the 
pupil in development of social and 
emotional adjustment, the gradual 
working-out of some long-term edu- 
cational goals that are appropriate 
for the individual, and the carry- 
ing-on of a successful program of 
study, including identification and 
correction of weaknesses. 

Since guidance should always be 
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based on a thorough understanding 
of the individual, elementary-school 
guidance requires a well-planned 
and carefully executed testing pro- 
gram. Tests of mental ability or of 
scholastic aptitude should be given 
to each pupil near the time of 
school entrance and, preferably, 
each year afterward, 

In view of the importance of 
reading ability in the entire school 
adjustment of the pupil, reading 
tests certainly should be adminis- 
tered annually. It is also highly 
desirable to administer a general 
achievement battery each year. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD NEEDED 


A well-organized cumulative rec- 
ord is essential if an adequate ap- 
praisal of the growth of individual 
pupils from year to year is made. 
The cumulative record shall not be 
confined to test results but should 
include descriptions of the pupil’s 
home and social background, prog- 
ress in school work, health and 
physical limitations, achievements 
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in extracurriculum activities, and 
plans for the future; appraisal of 
the pupil’s personality; and notes 
on counseling interviews. 

The personal guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils is perhaps the most 
important feature of elementary- 
school guidance. An essential of the 
guidance program, therefore, is the 
application of techniques for the 
appraisal of personal qualities. 

The tests and inventories of in- 
terests and personality, which are 
sometimes used at the secondary- 
school and college levels, are of 
limited - value with elementary- 
school pupils. It is necessary to de- 
pend mainly on ratings, anecdotal 
records by teachers, and regular 
procedures for obtaining descrip- 
tions of behavior. Care must be 
used to avoid letting the procedures 
become too complex, and, at the 
same time, to make them detailed 
enough to give them some value. 

The guidance program should be 
organized in a way that is appro- 
priate for the particular school in 
which it is to be used. Much will 
depend on the size of the school, 
the training of faculty members to 
take part in the program, and the 
time that the guidance director 
will be able to give the program 
each day. 

In many schools an organization 
built around the classroom teachers, 
with the guidance director or chair- 
man serving as coordinator of the 
program and adviser of the teacher 
-counselors, will probably work 
out best. In comparatively small 
elementary schools the guidance di- 
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rector may himself do most of the 
actual work of counseling pupils 
and parents, particularly if he has 
had special training for this task 
and can devote half or more of his 
time to it. 

It should be noted, however, that 
it is very important for him to have 
full and active cooperation of the 
entire faculty. The effectiveness of 
the guidance program would be 
greatly reduced if the impression 
grew among faculty members that 
guidance was something separate 
and apart from instruction. 


REPORTS TO PARENTS 


At all levels of the school, but 
particularly in the elementary 
school, it is very important for the 
guidance program to maintain close 
contact with the homes from which 
the pupils come. When a plan for 
the guidance program has been 
worked out, a statement of its na- 
ture and purposes ought to be sent 
to the parents, with an indication 
that guidance is regarded as a co- 
operative undertaking between the 
school and the home. 

The forms which the school has 
been using for reports to the homes 
should be carefully reappraised to 
see whether improvements can be 
made to give these reports a more 
definite orientation toward guid- 
ance. Where the reports have been 
rather formal in nature, consisting 
mainly of a record of the marks 
earned in courses, it is advisable 
to consider making them less for- 
mal and to include paragraph 
statements, interpretations, and in- 
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terrelationships of the pupil’s school 
progress. 

Mutual reporting should also be 
encouraged—that is, reporting by 
the parents back to the school—for 
a great deal of extremely valuable 
guidance information may be ob- 
tained from parents by free ex- 
change of information. 

If at all possible, the guidance 
counselor should hold at least one 
conference annually with the pupil 
and one or both parents, even if the 
pupil is progressing normally in 
school and seems to have no special 
problems. 

For the most part, it is the nor- 
mal pupil who is the center of the 
guidance program. But when pupils 
experience difficulty, special reports 
to the homes should be made and 
parents should be invited to visit 
the school for counseling inter- 
views. Needless to say, these inter- 
views should be carefully planned 
and should be carried on objective- 
ly, with frequent references to the 
pupil’s cumulative record. 

It is necessary in an effective 
guidance program that there be a 
plan for teacher education in guid- 
ance concepts and in techniques, in- 
cluding the use of test results. An 
educational program of this kind 
may be carried on through general 
discussions; through carefully se- 
lected readings from the writings 
of testing and guidance specialists ; 
and, particularly, by means of case 
studies of individual pupils in 


which all faculty members having 
contacts with the pupil will partici- 
pate and in which all objective in- 
formation collected by the guidance 
department will be brought to bear. 

Although the school should itself 
be able to handle most of its guid- 
ance problems, involved problems 
in learning or emotional adjustment 
which are beyond the resources of 
the school will occasionally come 
up. It is necessary for the guidance 
director to be able to recognize such 
problems and to know when they 
should be referred to agencies out- 
side the school. 

A final essential of guidance in 
the elementary school is a program 
of follow-up of individual pupils in 
secondary schools. This is impor- 
tant both for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual graduate and for the reap- 
praisal and improvement of the ele- 
mentary school’s own guidance pro- 
gram. It is desirable to work out a 
plan with simple forms, for fol- 
lowing-up pupils the first year after 
they have left the elementary school 
and again after an interval of two 
more years. 

Most elementary schools carry 
out many of these procedures 
whether or not they have anything 
in their programs called “guidance.” 
But each school will do a better 
job if it carries on a well-pianned 
guidance program in which all fac- 
ulty members participate, with one 
of their number serving as leader 
and coordinator. ® 


J HE only things that children wear out faster than shoes 
are parents and teachers.—North Carolina Education. 





A Place to Enjoy Leisure Time 


Teachers Out of School 


Mary NEILL 


In The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher's Chronicle 


“W aarever other attractions 
they may offer to those who come 
to seek work within their orbit, our 
great cities are not noted for their 
sense of community. Unlike the 
closely-knit, selfcontained world 
of the village or the small provin- 
cial town, they have no organic pat- 
tern of social life which can read- 
ily absorb the stranger in their 
midst. 

What is needed, not only by 
teachers but by thousands of other 
young people who are living away 
from home as isolated units in our 
great cities, is some kind of social 
center, somewhere to go as an al- 
ternative to the pictures—a center 
where they can drop in at will, with 
a reasonable hope of meeting others 
with the same interests, where they 
can lounge by the fire with a maga- 
zine if they feel like it, chat over a 
cup of tea or a drink, and join in 
more active pursuits when they feel 
inclined. 

This is the kind of a club which 
one enterprising authority has actu- 
ally provided for its teachers. The 
Martineau Teachers’ Center in Bir- 
mingham is housed in a pleasant, 
spacious Regency building, stand- 
ing back from the Bristol Road in 
its own 714 acres of grounds. 

Inside, there is ample accommo- 
dation to provide all the amenities 
of a flourishing social club. A com- 
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fortably furnished lounge, with a 
small but well-stocked bar tucked 
away in one corner leads out to a 
garden terrace which, in summer, 
looks on to lawns and gay flower 
beds. This is the club’s social cen- 
ter, and is used by both men and 
women members; there is also a 
men’s smoking room and a ladies’ 
sitting-room for those who prefer, 
at least temporarily, the company 
of their own sex. 

Refreshments and light meals are 
provided by the tearoom, which 
effectively solves the problem of 
“eating out.” And upstairs, a pleas- 
ant reading room adjoins the li- 
brary which, though as yet only 
partially equipped, will eventually, 
it is hoped, offer a wide range of 
books on teacher subjects and other 
educational matters. 

The Center, however, offers 
something more than general club 
facilities. Well-equipped subject 
rooms provide an opportunity for 
members to follow their own par- 
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ticular interests. There is a drama 
room; a music room; an audio-vis- 
ual aids room, where members can 
learn how to use a projector, see a 
new film run through, or make 
their own filmstrips; a craft room; 
and a small laboratory, which can 
be used for practical work and 
demonstrations in connection with 
science courses, and also gives 
members an opportunity of carrying 
on their own practical work and re- 
search. 

There are lecture rooms and dis- 
cussion rooms, where smaller groups 
can meet, and a main hall, with a 
seating capacity of 300, and a fully- 
equipped stage. The hall has also 
the necessary apparatus for use as a 
gymnasium; and among the other 
facilities for physical recreation are 


two grass tennis courts, and netball 
and hockey pitches. 

All these amenities are available 
for an annual subscription of only a 
guinea. Effective membership is at 
present about 880. 


ORIGIN OF THE CENTER 


The Center owes its origin to the 
enterprise and imagination of Sir 
Wilfred Martineau, for many years 
chairman of the Birmingham Edu- 
cation Committee. He first put for- 
ward the idea and pressed for it to 
be carried into effect. The education 
committee formed a corporation to 
buy and adapt the building, which 
was opened in February of 1952. 
Subcommittees now are in charge 
of the management, but it is hoped 
that later on an elected committee 
of the members, on which the edu- 


cation committee will be represent- 
ed, may take over the management 
of the club. 

Apart from its purely social as- 
pect, the Center has a two-fold 
function; it is designed to provide 
a convenient meeting-place where 
numerous professional societies and 
associations may hold their meet- 
ings, and to act as a center for 
courses of all kinds. 

When I visited it last summer I 
was able to see how all these func- 
tions dovetail into each other to 
make up a new kind of professional 
institute. 

I arrived about 4:15 and during 
the next hour or so there was a con- 
stant flow of members coming in 
after school. In the main hall I 
looked in on a lively dramatization 
of the “Pied Piper” by children 
from a school for the partially 
sighted, and an impressive demon- 
stration of work with deaf children. 
Apart from the regular club mem- 
bers, a number of teachers had come 
in to see this demonstration and the 
tea-room was full to overflowing 
with cheerful greetings to be heard 
on all sides as colleagues from dif- 
ferent schools joined up in sociable 
groups. 

Meanwhile, members of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Birming- 
ham Teachers’ Association were 
holding a meeting upstairs in one 
of the discussion rooms. I was told 
I had just missed a delegation of 
teachers from Melbourne who had 
been looking round to get ideas on 
the running of this sort of teachers’ 


club. 
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Notices posted on the bulletin 
board in the hall by a literary so- 
ciety, madrigal, instrumental, and 
dramatic groups indicated the range 
of activities then going on. On this 
particular afternoon the demonstra- 
tion had attracted away some of the 
groups. The laboratory and music 
room were temporarily empty—but 
a lively session of table tennis was 
in progress in the drama room. 

And in the craft room we found 
a solitary member of the art group 
wrestling with a wood carving—a 
stubborn block of yew which was 
destined originally to represent a 
Chinese mandarin, but had insisted 
on turning itself into a representa- 
tion of Moses coming down the 
mountain. 

This wood carver, a Welshman, 
told us that life in digs in north 
Birmingham didn’t offer much in 
the way of social contact; it meant 
a lot to be able to come here and 
meet others with similar interests, 
to have space and equipment to 
follow your hobbies. He had hesi- 


Teachers to Help Teachers 
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tated to join, he said, because he 
felt that teachers ought to take their 
recreation out of the atmosphere of 
teaching; but his fears had proved 
groundless. “I have been surprised 
to find how little ‘shop’ is talked 
here.”’ 

This is perhaps the best comment 
we have heard about the Center, 
for it underlines the fact that it is 
professional in the wider, not the 
narrower sense. It offers a focal 
point for the activities of profes- 
sional bodies, bringing them into 
closer association with each other; 
it provides opportunities for attain- 
ing higher standards in professional 
skills. 

But all this is not imposed by 
some didactic pattern of classes or 
set activities. It arises spontaneously 
from the opportunity of social con- 
tact, from the getting together of 
young people who are out to enjoy 
their leisure, not primarily as teach- 
ers but as ordinary individuals. This 
lively experiment obviously meets a 
long-felt need. * 


A RELIEF campaign to provide new clothing to safeguard 
the health and boost morale of elementary- and high-school 
teachers in Korea has been launched by the teachers of 
America through the National Education Association. 

Woolen suits will be given to Korean male teachers and 
woolen fabrics and sewing accessories (needles, thread, 
etc.) for the women, so they can make the Korean-style 
dresses they prefer. Korea’s teachers do not qualify for 
regular relief assistance because they are employed. Yet 
their average total monthly income is less than half the 
300,000 won (about $50) estimated as a minimum cost- 
of-living requirement. 
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Adult Maladjustments Can Be Transmitted 


Are Your Children ‘Catching’ Your 
Emotional IIls? 


ROBERT F. Topp 


In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


p EOPLE who love children most 
of all—parents, teachers, and rela- 
tives—may be shocked to learn that 
they have been infecting children 
with their own emotional ills! Psy- 
chiatrists have long recognized that 
one individual can acquire un- 
healthy personality habits from an- 
other simply by close association. 
This is especially true of children, 
dangerously susceptible during the 
process of growing up. 

Take, for example, the mother 
who is abnormally concerned about 
window-peepers, thieves, and other 
imaginary persons who seem bent 
on causing injury to her and to her 
family. She scurries about the house 
at sundown locking windows, pull- 
ing down blinds-and generally for- 
tifying the place for the expected 
onslaught. Her wrought-up expres- 
sion leaves no doubt in the observ- 
er’s mind that this is something very 
frightening to her. 

The observer in this case is her 
daughter, an intelligent sensitive 
individual four years of age. She 
watches with wide eyes her mother’s 
fearful actions each evening. She 
does not understand what the dan- 
ger might be but takes it for grant- 
ed that the threat must be real if the 
person she depends on most is so 
obviously disturbed. So, the daugh- 
ter “catches” her mother’s emo- 
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tional reaction to this particular 
situation as thoroughly as if it were 
a communicable disease transmitted 
by a germ. She, too, is now fright- 
ened by something that may “get 
her’ as soon as the sun goes down 
each day. 

But this is only one situation 
causing just one ungrounded fear. 
Areas where adult maladjustments 
are passed on to children are almost 
unlimited. Unhealthy attitudes to- 
ward reproduction and sex, for ex- 
ample, are so often found among 
adults that the transmissal of faulty 
viewpoints has been one of the 
greatest problems in the field of 
mental hygiene. No one can esti- 
mate the damage to individual 
peace of mind or to marital and 
family adjustment that has been 
caused by the infection of subse- 
quent generations by the preced- 
ing generation with unwholesome 
attitudes toward reproduction. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
proximity to one who possesses per- 
sonality difficulties does not in itself 
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indicate that the child must inalter- 
ably acquire the condition. All chil- 
dren do not “catch” the anxieties of 
their parents and teachers. On the 
other hand, the danger is real: the 
possibility is always present that the 
child in association with the emo- 
tionally maladjusted adult will ac- 
quire similar habits. As long as that 
possibility exists every effort must 
be directed toward preventing such 
developments. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


We might ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, ‘“What can adults do to reduce 
the hazard of transmitting their 
own faulty personality habits to the 
children with whom they associate?” 

The first and most obvious recom- 
mendation to make to teachers, pa- 
rents, and others who associate 
closely with children is to give care- 
ful but reasonable attention to their 
own mental hygiene. “Careful but 
reasonable” attention is a _ key 
phrase, for we must walk a tight 
rope between neglect of our own 
personality functioning and over- 
concern with it to the point where 
more harm than good is done. 

As with physical health, it does 
not pay either to neglect it entirely 
or to be so obsessed with psycho- 
logical phenomena that we only in- 
terfere with wholesome personality 
functioning. 

With that admonition, an inven- 
tory of one’s own reactions becomes 
useful. 

1. Am I happy in my role in 
life? Am I getting satisfaction out 
of the activities I am called on to 
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do in my work and home experi- 
ences? 

2. Are my values sound? Or do 
I tend to exaggerate the importance 
of little things that really don’t 
count, thereby neglecting vital areas 
that should have my attention? 

3. To what extent do I put forth 
genuine effort to make other people 
happy, to be considerate, or to bene- 
fit them? Or am I somewhat self- 
centered and prone to think of my- 
self first in my relations with other 
people? 

4. Do I _ have unreasonable 
quirks, fears, anxieties that are ex- 
tremely difficult for me to control? 
And if I do have such anxieties, 
am I careless enough to expose 
others to them? 

5. Do I face life cheerfully and 
courageously, or at least am I able 
to give others that impression? Or 
do I tend to complain about my 
troubles and to view life pessimisti- 
cally? 

6. Am I putting every effort into 
keeping myself alive spiritually, in- 
tellectually, emotionally, and physi- 
cally? Or do I devote my attention’ 
mostly to the routine, material 
needs of living? 

7. Do I take people at their face 
value—appreciating their strengths 
and discounting their weaknesses? 
Or do I tend to think critically 
about others, perhaps even to gos- 
sip about them? 

8. Do I act somewhat differently 
toward children than toward adults? 
Do I respect the personalities of 
children to the same degree that I 
respect the personalities of adults? 
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It is very apparent that the few 
ideas presented above by no means 
cover all deviations that might oc- 
cur in one’s personal adjustment. 
But if we think before we act in 
our associations with children we 
are not likely to do things that are 
detrimental to their psychological 
development. 

As for the application of mental 
hygiene concepts to one’s everyday 
living, it must be remembered that 
personality habits have been many, 
many years in the formation. Un- 
like many physical conditions, they 
cannot be remedied by taking some 
pills or by an operation. If one 
knows what might be a shortcom- 
ing, one can ultimately bring about 
improvement, but only by a deter- 
mined approach to it. 

For example, let us take a young 
teacher who finds himself becoming 
unusually irritated at the “goings- 
on” of the young adolescents in his 
school. The typical boy-girl “‘horse- 
play” of pushing books out of arms, 
shoving, holding hands in the halls, 
disturbs him to the point where he 
takes rather rash action at times. He 
concludes that here is an area of 


“High «Powered Discipline” 


There are still teachers who cry, 
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living where he has a somewhat un- 
wholesome point of view that is in- 
terfering with his work with chil- 
dren. 

As one specific move to overcome 
it, he seeks opportunity to get’ ac- 
quainted with couples in that state 
of “puppy love.” He participates in 
such cocurricular events as school 
dances in order to understand chil- 
dren better. He finds that they are 
not so bad after all! 

There is little doubt but what at- 
tention to the mental hygiene of 
young people whose lives we are 
guiding is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of our adult lives. 
There is little doubt but what our 
own personalities, both in their 
good and bad manifestations, are 
having a very significant effect on 
the personalities of boys and girls. 

We can only conclude that atten- 
tion to our own personality func- 
tioning as it interacts with the per- 
sonalities of children is imperative 
if the goals of happiness, satisfying 
life activities, and wholesome social 
living are to be accomplished by 
boys and girls as they grow ‘4 
under our guidance. 


scream, threaten, and ridi- 


cule students—who create such unhealthy emotional ten- 
sions within pupils that serious personality damage may 
result. There is the case of one teacher who told her pupils 
that “‘everything in the classroom was charged with elec- 
tricity, that they might be electrocuted at any moment if 
they misbehaved because she, the teacher, could pull a 
switch to kill them all."—R. Stewart Jones in Progressive 


Education. 











Is an Introductory Course in Language Valuable? 


Pros and Cons of General Language 
WALTER HAHN 


In The Clearing House 


be ee and administrators 
of secondary schools are becoming 
more aware of the fact that merely 
offering a large variety of electives 
is not enough—even though the 
school system may have competent 
teachers in all the areas offered as 
electives. What is needed is explora- 
tion and guidance so that each stu- 
dent chooses a program suited to 
his abilities and interests. 

In some fields of learning, such 
as the industrial arts, many students 
have done some informal exploring 
in the type of work which they 
plan to study more intensively in 
high school. In music or mathe- 
matics, general courses give an op- 
portunity for students to determine 
whether they wish to go on to more 
specialized work. 

In foreign language, on the other 
hand, most students have had no 
previous experience, guidance, or 
exploration. Thus, a vague notion 
that they may some day go to South 
America leads some into the Span- 
ish class, while a German-speaking 
neighbor is the reason why a stu- 
dent may register for German. 
Parents who took French in high 
school often suggest that their son 
or daughter do likewise, and a fre- 
quently heard argument in favor of 
Latin is its alleged usefulness to 
those who later attend a medical 
school. 
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But while some high-school stu- 
dents base their selections of a for- 
eign-language class on very insufh- 
cient arguments, others shun lan- 
guages entirely because of the fear 
that they are “‘difficult’’ or because 
of the assumption that languages 
are useful only to those who plan 
to attend college. 

Why, therefore, do we not pro- 
vide for an introductory course in 
languages in the same manner that 
we offer general shop or general 
mathematics? 

It may be pointed out that, since 
both ancient and modern languages 
are related to English, working with 
other languages may result in in- 
creased interest in our own lan- 
guage and increased English skills. 
Beyond that, however, an explora- 
tory foreign-language class, like all 
other classes in languages, has as 
an objective the acquainting of stu- 
dents with other nations and with 
Americans whose race, religion, or 
culture is different from their own. 
As they hear and see the foreign 
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languages, have contact with na- 
tionals of various countries, and 
learn about their contributions, 
their problems, and their aspira- 
tions, students are likely to change 
their attitudes toward people who 
are “different.” 

This latter objective, as well as 
the others just mentioned, was basic 
to experimentation conducted at 
William M. Stewart School, Univer- 
sity of Utah, with an elective explor- 
atory foreign-language class call- 
ed “general language” and offered 
on the eighth-grade level. 

Our work consists of a short unit 
on the beginning of languages and 
language-families, followed by units 
on the Greek and Latin languages. 
Most of our work deals with 
French, Spanish, and German. All 
the methods familiar to successful 
language teaching are used. 


ADVANTAGES 

An exploratory foreign-language 
class of this type presents a number 
of definite advantages. Among the 
strong points of such a class are the 
following: 

1. Students learn in a “feeling” 
way, as well as intellectually, that 
there are real people who speak a 
language different from their own. 

2. Students learn enough of the 
three modern languages to make 
themselves understood in them on 
easy everyday topics and to write 
very simple French, Spanish, and 
German. 

3. Those who wish to do further 
work in foreign languages are, in 
our experience, those most likely to 
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succeed, and their decision to study 
a particular language is based on 
intelligent reasoning resulting from 
experience with several languages. 

4. The units on Greek and Latin 
enrich the English vocabulary of all 
members of the class significantly, 
as we determine by a series of pre- 
tests and tests done with several 
groups of students. 

5. Improved group relationships 
within the general language class 
are noticeable as every member of 
the class contributes his or her par- 
ticular ability to the common effort. 
Musical talents in dealing with a 
French composer, map-making abil- 
ity in connection with a products 
map of South America, and experi- 
ence in cooking as shown when a 
German apfelkiicken was prepared, 
are examples in point. 

6. Growing skill in finding in- 
formation is observed. Much of the 
information on foreign civilization 
just cannot be copied from an en- 
cyclopedia but involves research in 
such sources as the National Geog- 
raphic Magazine and the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


DISADVANTAGES 


While these, in terms of student 
growth, may be called the “pros” 
of an introductory foreign-language 
course, there were “cons” as well, 
of which this writer considers the 
following particularly important. 

1. If general language is offered 
on the eighth-grade level, the first 
regular foreign-language class is 
postponed until at least grade nine. 
By starting such a regular class 
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(French, German, Spanish, etc.) in 
the eighth grade, students would, in 
many cases, get further in the for- 
eign language. Since many of them 
do not pursue foreign-language 
work in their later senior-high- 
school years, this point should be 
noted. 

2. If understanding other nations 
is among the chief objectives of 
foreign-language work, it would 
seem desirable that all languages be 
so taught that students may continue 
their contact with foreign nationals 
even after the end of the class it- 
self. Because of the extremely limit- 
ed amount of French, German, etc., 
that can be learned in an explora- 
tory course, the normal rate of for- 
getting may leave students of the 
exploratory class little more than an 
ability to relearn the language faster 
than would have been the case with- 
out any foreign-language work at 
all. 

3. Much of the work done in an 
exploratory foreign-language class 
could be the outcome of nonlan- 
guage high-school classes which are 
either required or appeal to the 
same students who are also interest- 
ed in foreign languages. 

4. It is difficult, even in urban 
school systems, to obtain qualified 
instruction for a course of this type. 
What is needed is a person speak- 
ing at least two, if not three or more 


Another Language 


A GrouP of alumni once asked a Lafayette College profes- 
sor why undergraduates were compelled to take so many 
English courses. 

The professor replied, “In order to teach them a lan- 
guage other than their own.” —Minn. Journal of Education 
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languages, and teaching experience 
or college background in _ social 
studies is most essential—in addi- 
tion to all other qualifications re- 
quired of a successful high-school 
teacher. 

5. While fine general-language 
texts are available, the films, phono- 
gtaph records, and other materials, 
for a course of this nature are still 
not too plentiful. It is also very 
difficult to obtain, either as instruc- 
tors or as guest speakers, persons 
who are qualified. This kind of 
difficulty is not an argument against 
offering the course, but it may, in 
some localities, constitute a serious 
limitation of its effectiveness. 

It is not the wish of this writer 
to decide which of the arguments 
“p.o” and “con” weigh more heav- 
ily. It may be said fairly that com- 
ments from pupils, parents, faculty 
members, and observers of the gen- 
eral language classes indicate that 
those persons felt the class had 
shown good results in terms of its 
objectives. 

If some form of exploration in 
several languages can lead to im- 
proved human relationships, both 
within our own nation and between 
peoples of various languages, races, 
and religions, then such improve- 
ment amply justifies our experimen- 
tation in the foreign-language 
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Develop a Winning Boy, Not a Winning Team 


Football Practices Show Need 


for Reorientation 
R. T. DEWITT 


In Safety Education 


wihe a teacher of physical educa- 
tion, an interested spectator at ath- 
letic contests, the father of a foot- 
ball player, and a football referee, it 
is with growing concern that I view 
the mishandling of health and 
safety aspects of sports participa- 
tion. 

Just recently while I was observ- 
ing a high-school football practice 
session I saw one of the boys fail 
to get up after a rather bruising 
tackle. The coaches and players 
gathered around him. The head 
coach, apparently believing that 
the boy was feigning unconscious- 
ness, began pulling him to his 
feet, insisting that he get back into 
the game. An assistant, though, 
opened the boy’s eyelids, checked 
the pupils, found them enlarged, 
and argued for retiring the boy to 
the sidelines. 

The injured boy was helped to 
his feet, and with his arm around 
the shoulders of two team manag- 
ers, staggered off the field. To the 
credit of the coaches, they checked 
the boy in the locker room and took 
him home. The medical diagnosis 
was concussion. The boy was kept 
in bed for two weeks. 

In a recent game where I was 
referee a boy on the opposing team 
was knocked unconscious and, with- 
out having been given any other 
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diagnosis, was carried from the 
field by four substitutes in such a 
manner as to allow his head to 
dangle crazily without any support. 
One of my fellow officials said, “If 
that boy has a broken neck, he is 
dead now!” Fortunately that was 
not the case and the boy recovered 
quickly. 

These are not exceptional cases. 
They happen every day throughout 
the country. 

What's wrong? It seems to me 
that there are several things wrong, 
some of which could be corrected 
immediately and others that would 
take a considerable length of time. 

The coaches either do not recog- 
nize serious injury when they see it 
or they are so strongly motivated by 
social pressure to win that they try 
to rationalize that the boy is not 
seriously injured and that he can 
continue to play. Another, and not 
remotely related factor, may be that 
in many instances the coach is not 
trained for that aspect of his job. 

It is my belief that, due to the 
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tremendous pressure which society 
now puts on the school authorities 
and coaches to win, training for his 
job is concentrated on the skills 
and strategy of the game with a 
gross negligence of the educational 
implications. 

Minimized are the social, moral, 
and physical values to the boy. All 
too frequently coaches are hired be- 
cause of their ability to coach a 
winning team. Little, if any, 
thought is given to whether they 
can develop a winning boy. If this 
situation continues schools will be 
hard put to justify, educationally, 
interschool athletics as a part of the 
school program. 

What is the solution? I am not 
sure that anything can be done on 
an individual or small group basis. 
Any change will have to be a na- 
tional movement evolving from the 
people with top-level guidance and 
motivation. But until a real ‘change 
in direction” takes place, there are 
other things that may be done to 
alleviate the condition. Named be- 
low are three of them. 


Football Betting in Norway 
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1. Better training of the coach 
in those factors concerned with bet- 
ter health, physical condition, and 
safety of the athlete. This could be 
a drive by teacher-training institu- 
tions enforced by a change in state 
certification strengthening such re- 
quirements. 

2. Legislation by the National 
Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations wherein pos- 
sible. A suggestion might be to 
require a stretcher on the sideline, 
available for use in case of uncon- 
sciousness or suspected fracture. 

3. A campaign conducted jointly 
by the National Safety Council, 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and other irterest- 
ed organizations designed to reach 
every coach, principal, and superin- 
tendent in the country as well as a 
large proportion of. the lay public. 

No game, no matter what the 
public interest or the number of 
spectators, is bigger and more im- 
portant than the boy. Let’s keep on 
believing that. e 


ParT of the profits of Norwegian football pools goes to 
the promotion of sports. Under the recent allocation of 
profits, 547 different projects ranging from football grounds 
to boathouses received a share of £175,000, while £30,000 
went to the state gymnastic and sports school and £19,000 
to the Norwegian sports association for training instruc- 
tors.—Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education. 





W hat Causes a Room To Be Both “Dead” and “Boomy”’? 


Schoolroom Acoustics 


JAMEs F. NICKERSON 


In University of Kansas Bulletin of Education 


atoousnic conditions in Amer- 
ica’s schools are poor and often de- 
plorable. Even new buildings reveal 
serious errors in construction and 
design resulting in high noise levels 
and poor speech and music listen- 
ing conditions. Many of these result 
from poor understanding of acous- 
tic principles and insufficient know]- 
edge of basic procedures to achieve 
a good acoustical effect. 

Few of us can speak intelligently 
about the quality of sound in a 
room, much less attempt to diag- 
nose the conditions causing the difhi- 
culties. If we do feel that the 
acoustics are bad, we sometimes say 
that the room is “too live’’ or “too 
dead” or “too oppressive’ or “too 
indistinct” or “too noisy.” More 
often, we merely sit or work or 
listen in discomfort, tire readily, 
and fail to hear adequately without 
knowing the cause of our irritation. 
Because of this subjective and un- 
defined response to room acoustics, 
we are apt to ignore the heavy toll 
in fatigue, strain, and inefficiency 
caused by poor sound conditions. 

What is to be sought in school- 
room sound conditions can be 
simply stated: first, satisfactory 
acoustic environment, and second, 
good listening conditions. Of 
course these two criterions are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Satisfactory acoustic environment 
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requires a sufficiently unobtrusive or 
neutral background of sound that 
will not interfere with other work, 
study, or communication. Certain 
extreme conditions, such as piano 
practice or shop machinery, may 
dictate a highly specialized con- 
struction to exclude the sound. The 
actual noise level is less critical in 
hallways or in the shop than in the 
classroom, auditorium, or library. 

Particularly in the case of music 
and speech, the inherent pattern or 
form of some background sounds 
causes serious distraction even at 
low sound levels since the mind 
tends to give organization to these 
sounds through context even though 
a large portion of the actual sound 
may be lost. Such sounds deserve 
extra pains in planning for their ex- 
clusion. 


REDUCING SOUND LEVEL 


Three common methods are at 
our disposal in reducing sound 
level: isolation, insulation, and ab- 
sorption. Isolation refers to the 
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practice of locating offensive sound 
sources at some distance from the 
critical listening rooms or by plan- 
ning for utility rooms, storage facil- 
ities, or hallways to be between the 
source room and the listening room. 

Insulation is a method by which 
an actual barrier is offered to the 
transmission of the sound. This 
transmission loss is a function of 
wall, floor, and ceiling construction 
and actually can be both predicted 
and controlled. 

The third method, absorption, is 
the dissipation of energy in absorp- 
tive materials by frictional loss 
within the pores of the material or 
by transformation into flexural vi- 
bration as in a panel. Absorptive 
materials may be used in both the 
sound room and the room to be 
quieted. Noise levels can often be 
reduced from seven to ten decibels 
by absorptive treatment alone, par- 
ticularly if the rooms are “‘too live’’ 
or reverberant to start with. 


GOOD LISTENING CONDITIONS 


The second criterion—good lis- 
tening conditions—depends on four 
conditions: low background noise, 
even distribution of sound in the 
enclosure, sufficient loudness, and 
good separation of sounds such as 
the successive sounds of speech. 

The need for low background 
noise has been noted above. The 
even distribution of sound is a 
condition which depends on general 
room shape as well as the pattern of 
irregularities in the room surfaces. 
These irregularities tend to diffuse 
sound equally throughout the enclo- 


sure. Wide variation in size of ir- 
regularities is needed to diffuse all 
frequencies equally. Troublesome 
echoes may be avoided by careful 
planning of wall and ceiling splays. 
Concave surfaces are troublesome 
in that they tend to focus sound 
in some spots and rob sound energy 
from others. Parallel walls offer the 
hazard of flutter-echo, a multiple 
echo back and forth between walls. 
Splays of one foot in 20 over a dif- 
ferential surface treatment on oppo- 
site walls will help this condition. 
Irregular placing of any acoustical 
absorbent about a room in more or 
less random patches will tend to 
function much as irregularities in 
shape of room surfaces, and some- 
times it gives far better results for 
the amount of material installed. 

Another factor of good distribu- 
tion is the appropriate location of 
reflective surfaces to direct sound 
to the more distant areas. For ex- 
ample, if the sound source is at one 
end of a room, as on the stage of 
an auditorium, the surfaces at this 
end of the room must be quite re- 
flective. Absorptive materials should 
be placed elsewhere, preferably to- 
ward the rear or on the nonreflect- 
ing surfaces if the walls and ceil- 
ing are in splayed segments. 


ACHIEVING LOUDNESS 


Achieving loudness of the desired 
sound is no problem in a small 
room. But when travel distances are 
in excess of 75 feet or room vol- 
umes in excess of 25,000 cubic feet, 
the problem is more severe. 

As inferred above, the use of re- 
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flective wall surfaces near the source 
of sound to reflect sound to the 
distant seats is one approach to the 
large room. Loudness can also be 
helped by further reduction of the 
noise level in the room. Above 
250,000 cubic feet, some form of 
electronic amplification is usually 
essential. 

Lastly, the condition of good 
separation of discrete sound is per- 
haps the most critical since on it 
hinges much of the real function of 
the classroom or auditorium. Since 
the average speaking rate of the 
English languages is about five syl- 
lables per second, it is immediately 
apparent that if sound energy is 
sustained for an undue length of 
time by reflection from various 
room surfaces, the individual sylla- 


bles will flow together and intelligi- 
bility will suffer. However, some 
continuation of sound (reverbera- 
tion) is essential to assure optimum 
loudness for the room and appro- 
priate resonance for the voice or 
musical ensemble. 


REVERBERATION TIME 


The reverberation condition of a 
room is usually expressed as rever- 
beration time. Reverberation time 
by definition is the length of time 
it takes for a sound to reduce 60 
decibels. This approximates the 
length of time it takes for a loud 
handclap to die away. Desirable re- 
verberation time varies, ranging 
from the severe demand of a re- 
cording microphone to the highly 
reverberant needs of the pipe organ. 

The problem is further compli- 
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cated by the necessity for reverbera- 
tion time to be satisfactory over a 
wide range of frequencies. If re- 
verberation times are too short at 
the high frequencies, the room is 
“dead” and “oppressive,” and, if 
inadequate at low frequencies, the 
room is “boomy.” A frequent error 
found in schools is excessive ab- 
sorption and short reverberation 
time at high frequencies. The ap- 
plication of the commonly found 
prefabricated perforated tile to the 
ceiling affords excessive absorption 
of the “highs” and very little ab- 
sorption of the “lows.” Such a room 
is both “dead” and “boomy.” 

Absorption of the “highs’’ is us- 
ually achieved through application 
of the conventional perforated or 
slotted tile or by the use of drap- 
eries. Absoption of the “‘lows’’ is 
both more difficult and expensive. 
Low frequency absorption is achiev- 
ed by the use of acoustic resonators 
or wall panels of varying sizes and 
thicknesses, often perforated or slot- 
ted and backed by from one to 
three inches of mineral or glass 
fibrous material. 

Furniture, seats, and the persons 
present also affect the reverberation 
time for any room. By appropriate 
planning reverberation time can be 
made quite constant over the entire 
frequency range. 

The planning and estimate should 
be done as any new structure goes 
on the drawing board, since acous- 
tic reclamation involves replanning 
of the surfaces and furnishings in 
exactly the same way, but at a 
higher cost. ® 





Must Pupils Meet Artificial Grade Standards? 


Grouping Pupils for Well-Rounded 
Growth and Development 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


In California Journal of Elementary Education 


J ne ideal toward which every 
good elementary school strives is to 
provide the physical and social en- 
vironment which will facilitate 
maximum growth and development 
for every boy and girl. It is toward 
this end that teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators wisely bend their 
best efforts. 

The provision of an abundant 
and stimulating environment may 
seem at first thought somewhat un- 
related to the grouping of children 
for well-rounded growth and de- 
velopment. As a matter of fact, 
such environment provides richly 
for a wide range of individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

But to take advantage of these 
provisions, teachers must be re- 
leased from the responsibility of 
preparing pupils to meet artificial 
grade standards. For such standards 
are based on the assumption that 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
pupils are enough alike that they 
should be required to master the 
curriculum for each grade before 
being allowed to progress to the 
next grade. Under this system pu- 
pils who fail to complete the work 
within the year are retained at least 
a half year to gain the required 
mastery. 

In their efforts to secure homo- 
geneity, many schools base their 
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promotion policies on the grade- 
standard theory. In such schools, 
every child entering the fourth 
grade is given the same arithmetic 
book regardless of his level of math- 
ematical development. Teachers are 
supposed to try to bring all the 
fifth-grade children up to the grade 
standard in reading, even though 
they know that the standard is too 
high for certain children to attain. 
The teachers may know the prin- 
ciple of individual variation, but 
the policy of their schools regarding 
promotion and retardation make it 
impossible for them to utilize their 
knowledge. 

A mountain of evidence justifies 
efforts to adapt the curriculum of 
the elementary schools to each indi- 
vidual child rather than to so-called 
homogeneous groups. The time- 
honored practices of promotion and 
retardation should be replaced by 
policies which provide opportunities 
for the pupils in each class to work 
as a group in which they are rea- 
sonably well-adjusted to one anoth- 
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er and where they live and work to- 
gether in a stimulating environment 
under the wise and friendly guid- 
ance of a teacher who loves and 
respects each child as a person. 

Teachers and parents must be 
helped to understand that normal 
children have a wide range of abili- 
ties, that some children are fast 
learners and that others are slow 
learners, and that the existence of 
these differences make it impos- 
sible to organize schools so that the 
groups will be homogeneous. They 
must be helped to understand that 
the teachers’ energies will be em- 
ployed to better advantage by: pro- 
viding a challenging learning sit- 
uation within which children may 
select experiences for which they 
are ready. 

The modern elementary school 
which aims to promote all-round 
development of children—physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual— 
certainly falls short of its goal as 
far as the slow-progress children 
are concerned. Because they are not 
up to grade standard, they are not 
promoted. Studies show that non- 
promotion contributes seriously to 
their personal and social malad- 
justment. 

Furthermore the studies have 
shown that nonpromotion does not 
help the child in his academic en- 
deavor. In fact, the majority of re- 
peaters have been found to show 
no improvement and, in many cases, 
actually do less satisfactory work 
after nonpromotion because of the 
discouragement and lessened mor- 
ale which accompanies failure. For 
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failure generally lowers the aspira- 
tion of children with negative ef- 
fects on their personalities. The 
relation of grade failure to truancy 
and delinquency is revealed in many 
studies. 

Nonpromotion is obviously out 
of harmony with the broader pur- 
poses of the elementary school. 
Grouping in school which permits 
continuous progress seems to pro- 
vide the only defensible way to pro- 
mote the development of healthy 
personalities. 

What can supervisors and prin- 
cipals do to promote grouping 
which meets individual needs of 
children? The following are some 
of the challenges to leadership: 


1. Abandon grade standards as meas- 
ures of achievement in subject matter; 
help teachers to acquire better under- 
standing of child growth and develop- 
ment, to study the group of children en- 
trusted to the school, and to group them 
for instruction within the class, using 
materials adapted to the needs and inter- 
ests of each small group. 

2. Develop the curriculum continu- 
ously around worth-while areas of life 
experience; permit each child to progress 
at his own rate, and permit each child 
to make his contribution to group activi- 
ties in terms of his individual ability 
and interest. 

3. Assign. children to the groups in 
which they can make the best growth; 
progress will be continuous from year 
to year for nearly all children. Promo- 
tion, nonpromotion, or acceleration will 
disappear as educational procedures, 

4. Consider all aspects of a child’s de- 
velopment in placement; select appro- 
priate material for slow learners; enrich 
the experiences for the intellectually su- 
perior; avoid placement which might 
throw a child out of adjustment to his 
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social group or make him seem in- 
ferior in the eyes of his peers. 

5. Provide the articulation with the 
next higher level of the school system 
so children will have opportunity to 
benefit by the multicurricular offerings 
of the secondary school. This involves 
the acceptance of a common philosophy 
of education and a better understanding 
of human growth and development by 
all persons who work with children 
and youth in schools. 

6. Provide special education oppor- 
tunities in small classes for extreme 
deviates—the severely physically handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded, and the 
emotionally maladjusted. 

7. Keep the pupil enrolment to 25 or 
fewer children in a class to enable teach- 
ers to perform effectively their function 
of individual guidance. 

8. Enlist parental understanding and 
cooperation; help parents to understand 
the general abilities of the child, not 
his academic achievements alone; help 


interests and disabilities; help them to 
recognize the general maturity of the 
child, and to foresee his next develop- 
mental tasks and his personality needs. 


Grouping should be considered 
by teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators as primarily an instruc- 
tional problem. Only in the class 
group can the child be seen and 
valued as a total functioning per- 
sonality. Only as the child reacts to 
his physical and social environment 
can the skilled observer come to 
recognize the significant ways in 
which he differs from every other 
child. 

Only as the teacher understands 
each child as a person can she guide 
him to the fullest development of 
his unique potentialities. The goal 
of the school is continuous whole- 


them to understand and accept his special some development of the child. © 


School of Their Own for Those in a World of Their Own 


A SCHOOL for psychotic children—children to whom’ the 
doors of public schools are closed—was opened in February 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., with the aid and under the guidance 
of the League for Emotionally Disturbed Children. 

The League School’s initial student body consists of eight 
boys and girls, ages six to 12, all seriously disturbed. These 
children, like thousands of other such youngsters through- 
out the nation, are among the most unfortunate of all 
handicapped children. They are not mentally retarded ; often 
they are of superior intelligence with rich artistic and musi- 
cal talents. But they live in a bewildering world of their 
own, far apart in mind from all that is around them. Many 
of them cannot speak at all. Those who do use a language 
that is often retarded or irrational. _ 

Staff members of the League School hope in their work 
to obtain information which will furnish new leads for 
future research that will advance science’s present scant 
knowledge of this childhood disturbance. 





Current Need for Study and Action Shown by 


Experimentation and Trends in 


General Mathematics 
PHILLIP S. JONES 
In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


aden is probably more dis- 
satisfaction and uncertainty with re- 
gard to ‘‘general mathematics’ now 
than at any other time since its be- 
ginning. One should say “‘its begin- 
ning in modern times” for the 
idea of fusing the fields of mathe- 
matics is as old as the subject. 

In this country some pressure for 
new courses resulted as increased 
attention was given to the needs of 
those students who would drop out 
of school after the eighth or ninth 
grade. For them it was felt that a 
mixture of topics in arithmetic 
and its social-economic applications, 
graphs, intuitive or informal geom- 
etry stressing mensuration, numeri- 
cal trigonometry, simple algebra in- 
cluding the use and evaluation of 
formulas, and later, topics in sta- 
tistics, was more valuable than 
either the traditional formal arith- 
metic in the eighth or formal 
algebra in the ninth grade. 

Other organizations which were 
developed included “‘correlated”’ 
or “fused” programs and some 
“parallel’’ programs in which sev- 
eral mathematics courses were taken 
simultaneously. 
~ Largely as a result of the junior- 
high-school movement, general 
mathematics in the seventh and 
eighth grades now has _ become 
pretty well standardized and accept- 
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ed, but at the ninth-grade level, 
which was the one originally most 
questioned, there exist nearly as 
many or more problems than there 
were 30 years ago. 

The picture here in this country 
has been further clouded by the 
need for mathematics adapted to a 
much larger, more heterogeneous, 
and less able population. This pres- 
sure must be added to the desires 
for less compartmentalization, bet- 
ter correlation with other subjects, 
and more realistic material for po- 
tential drop-outs which we noted 
previously. It was relatively easy for 
general mathematics to displace tra- 
ditional arithmetic in the seventh 
and eighth grades, but in the ninth 
grade it ran afoul of algebra which 
enjoys both the real importance and 
perhaps false prestige of being re- 
quired for many college programs. 

This situation has produced in 
many schools the ‘double track’ 
program in the ninth grade which 
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the Post War Plans Commission of 
the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, chairmaned by 
Raleigh Schorling, warmly reindors- 
ed in 1945. In fact this commission 
urged that it be extended to more 
schools and to additional grades 
above the ninth. 


A TRIPLE-TRACK PROGRAM 


This program has been extended 
in one Michigan school to a “‘triple- 
track”” program which includes a 
remedial course for students with a 
low level of mathematical compe- 
tency, a general mathematics course 
designed to contain respectable 
mathematics for competent students 
who do not plan to attend college 
or to specialize in scientific or tech- 
nical fields requiring mathematics, 
and finally a traditional algebra 
course. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
note that this same diversity of in- 
terests and ability is now being met 
in England as educational oppor- 
tunities are broadened there, but 
just as they call our “elevators” 
“lifts,” so their equivalents of our 
double and triple tracks are called 
“multi-lane” programs. 

In several of the states experi- 
mentation continues in the effort 
to develop the most effective meth- 
ods of presenting general mathe- 
matics. 


THE SPIRAL PROGRAM 


The “spiral” treatment is one 
that is being studied and experi- 
mented with in New York and 
Minnesota. This program attempts 
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at each grade level to present 
worthwhile topics selected from the 
entire field of mathematics. Each 
year the spiral includes new topics, 
and old topics viewed from a more 
advanced standpoint and associated 
with additional applications. The- 
oretically all students, except those 
needing remedial help, may follow 
such a program as far as they wish 
or need to. Wherever they drop out, 
it is hoped that they will have re- 
ceived a suitably broad experience 
with the several fields of mathe- 
matics each year at progressively 
higher levels rather than missing 
completely algebra, or geometry, or 
statistics, or graphs, or trigonometry. 

Some experimentation of this 
sort is being encouraged in Illinois 
by new entrance requirements set up 
by the University of Illinois Engi- 
neering School. It has attempted 
to define its algebra requirement by 
issuing a list of topics and compe- 
tencies in algebra. Students will be 
classified on entrance in accord with 
their possession of these compe- 
tencies rather than in accord with 
whether their high-school transcript 
says one, one and one-half, or two 
years of “algebra.” 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


Other experiments, at least one 
in Los Angeles and one in Michi- 
gan, have attempted to design 
courses for college-preparatory stu- 
dents not planning to go into areas 
where mathematics or science are 
required. This is an alternative to 
either the combined treatment of a 
spiral program for all students or 
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the forcing of all college-prepara- 
tory students into traditional 
courses. 

Having mentioned Los Angeles, 
it is only fair to note that Florida is 
embarked on an extensive, expen- 
sive, continuing, statewide analysis 
of students’ mathematical needs, 
followed by a completely redesign- 
ed mathematics syllabus with new 
texts for a general mathematical- 
competency-for - citizenship - needs 
program of studies extending over 
grades seven through 12. 

In summary, all this diversity 
points out the existence of a need 
for thoughtful study, analysis, and 
action as well as the fact that action 
and change are possible. 

The immediate problem is to be 
certain: (1) that all courses have 
clearly understood aims, (2) that 
they involve substantial content 


Arithmetic Can Be Fun 


which neither neglects review and 
maintenance nor relapses (even in 
remedial courses) into monotonous 
repetition, (3) that teaching em- 
phasizes meaning and understand- 
ing (even—in fact especially—in 
remedial courses), and (4) that 
problem-solving, transfer, and per- 
sonal-social utility values are con- 
sciously sought in all ways possible 
including the use of applications, 
projects, and community resources. 

These objectives can be achieved 
within many different frame-works. 
These frameworks should and will 
be varied to adapt the program to 
the local area, its students, and staff. 
The essential thing is to take stock 
of the situation in one’s own local- 
ity realistically, and then to revise 
the program in the light of the ex- 
perience of others and of local 
needs. * 


“Tricks” and visual aids can make arithmetic fun for 
school pupils and mathematics teachers, according to Wil- 
liam O. Maricle, chairman of mathematics at Iowa State 
Teachers College High School, Cedar Falls. 

One of the tricks is to take a 64-square-inch paper figure, 
cut it into four pieces, and rearrange the pieces to take up 
65 square inches. (Adjacent diagonals which fail to meet 
account for the extra amount. ) 

Effective and inexpensive aids might include a bundle of 
lollypop sticks used on a balance to express the idea of an 
equation. The principle of adding, subtracting, dividing, or 
multiplying equally on either side of the balance is illus- 
trated by actual manipulation of the sticks. 

“The important thing for the teacher,’’ Maricle states, “is 
to use initiative and imagination. The aids need not be elab- 
orate or expensive if they demonstrate the idea correctly.” 





Attempts to Clarify a Confused Situation 


Who May Accredit a College? 


ARNOLD E. JoyAL 


In California Teachers Association Journal 


ee accreditation of colleges 
and universities is in a confused 
state throughout the nation. Fortun- 
ately, attempts are being made to 
clarify the situation. 

The problem received much con- 
sideration at the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education 
Association held in Detroit last 
July. The NEA endorsed a proposal 
to associate itself with a new Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education now being creat- 
ed to represent the various agencies 
and interests concerned. 

What is accreditation anc why is 
it important? Accreditation may be 
defined to mean recognition accord- 
ed to an institution of higher learn- 
ing through inclusion in a list of 
approved members issued by some 
organization which sets up and en- 
forces standards which must be met 
as a condition to membership. 

Colleges and universities are sub- 
ject to social controls in one form 
or another. Some operate under 
charters granted by state legisla- 
tures. Others operate under con- 
stitutional provisions, or statutory 
provisions. Generally, publicly con- 
trolled institutions operate under 
legal restrictions and are subject to 
the direction of controlling boards. 
But some institutions of higher 
learning have considerable latitude 
in the establishment and mainten- 
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ance of academic standards. Levels 
of degree requirements and prac- 
tices relating to the granting of aca- 
demic credits vary considerably. 

All colleges and universities are 
also subject to the pressures of 
many agencies—the press and radio, 
alumni, religious groups, and nu- 
merous social, economic, and po- 
litical forces. It is often very difficult 
to maintain standards in the face of 
these pressures. 

There are powerful incentives for 
relaxing standards. Student bodies 
are mobile these days. Students 
often wish to transfer from one in- 
stitution to another. The public 
does not understand this situation. 
To a layman a college degree is a 
degree. Too often, to the student, 
one academic credit is regarded to 
be exactly and always one academic 
credit, regardless of when, where, 
or how it was acquired. 

Institutions need help in protect- 
ing themselves under these vexing 
circumstances. It is to insure some 
reasonable uniformity in practice 
and adherence to an _ established 
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minimum standard of quality in 
academic accomplishment that the 
practice of accrediting colleges has 
developed. 

When the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities discontinued its ac- 
creditation function in 1948, a 
chaotic national situation was pre- 
cipitated. Although the accredita- 
tion picture had been difficult and 
complicated before that time, it 
then became intolerable. 


THE GUSTAVSON COMMITTEE 


Many university presidents had 
felt that reform was long overdue. 
Largely as a result of their dissatis- 
faction there was established, in 
1949, a national committee on ac- 
creditation, with Dr. Reuben G. 
Gustavson, president of the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska, as chairman. It 
came to be known as the ‘‘Gustav- 
son Committee.” 

This committee sought coopera- 
tion of the American Council on 
Education. Eventually it organized 
itself as the National Commission 
on Accrediting. It launched into a 
program of reform, setting its goal 
to be the development of some sem- 
blance of order in the confused 
national picture. The Commission 
has been active and _ substantial 
progress has been made. 

There have developed, however, 
several important basic issues with 
respect to accreditation. One such 
question was whether or not edu- 
cation should be recognized as a 
profession and be permitted to 
maintain its own national organiza- 
tion to administer the accrediting 


function. The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
already in the accrediting business 
with 263 members, contended that 
such action was defensible. The Na- 
tional Education Association’s Na- 
tional Commission on _ Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards upheld this point of view. 

The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting (the Gustavson Commit- 
tee), however, did not accept it. It 
refused to recognize the AACTE or 
grant it membership on the Com- 
mission. It took the position that no 
agency which performs the accredit- 
ing function was eligible to mem- 
bership. 

In order to get recognition be- 
fore the National Commission, 
therefore, the AACTE was instru- 
mental in establishing a subsidiary 
organization with about the same 
membership called The Association 
of Teacher Education Institutions. 
Thus the AACTE finally got recog- 
nition before the Commission to 
present its case. 


A NATIONAL COUNCIL 


As a result of cooperative action 
by several national agencies which 
were vitally concerned, a proposal 
was promoted to establish a Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. This Council 
would serve as the national agency 
for teacher education (it would in- 
clude AACTE as one of five con- 
stituent groups), and would be di- 
rected by a board of 21 persons 
selected from four different areas, 
as follows: six members from legal 
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state education agencies, six prac- 
titioners, six members from teach- 
er education institutions (the 
AACTE), and three school-board 
members, 

A target date of January 1, 1954, 
was set for the beginning of the 
formal work of this National Coun- 
cil. Presumably it would attempt to 
operate within the framework en- 
visioned by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. It would fol- 
low that the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
would discontinue its accrediting 
function on July 1, 1954. 

It was this proposal for a new 
National Council which the NEA 
approved at its Detroit meeting last 
July. The other agencies, such as 
National School Boards Association, 
National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Cer- 


Superintendents Can Help 


tification, and American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
have all approved. 

Just what the final outcome will 
be at the national level is not yet 
clear. However, one likely possibil- 
ity would appear to be that general 
accreditation will be assigned to re- 
gional accrediting associations with 
the National Commission providing 
regulatory and’ supervisory control 
to coordinate the function, and ap- 
prove national professional organi- 
zations (perhaps the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, for example) work- 
ing through, or in cooperation with, 
the regional associations in provid- 
ing national approval for profes- 
sional education. Probably the 
AACTE will cease its accreditation 
function when the new Council 
starts its work. 6 


SUPERINTENDENTS can support accreditation of teacher- 
training institutions in the following ways: 

1. By not yielding to pressure for lower standards. 
Lowering the standards will not in the long run give an 
adequate supply of teachers. It will give a supply of poor 
ones instead of good ones. 

2. By helping with the problem of getting adequate 
legislation for accreditation in each state. 

3. By encouraging eligible high-school boys and girls to 
consider teaching as a profession and by influencing them 
to attend accredited institutions. 

4. By supporting the new National Council on Accredi- 


tation. 


5. By employing, once accreditation is on its way, only 


those teachers who are graduates of accredited institu- 
tions.—Charles D. Lutz, superintendent of schools, Clayton, 
Mo., in a talk at the recent AASA Convention in Atlantic 
City. 





An Inductive Approach to 


General Science Through Photography 


HERBERT F. A. SMITH , 


In The Science Teacher 


) 

x AST summer at the Mankato 
(Minnesota) State Teachers College 
we conducted an _ experimental 
junior-high-school class in science. 
The approach was through photog- 
raphy, but the purpose of the course 
was not primarily to teach photog- 
raphy. The chief purpose was to 
teach children to observe more 
keenly, to present evidence more 
clearly, and to use facts more effec- 
tively in drawing conclusions from 
scientific study. 

As the term was to last only five 
weeks, we plunged immediately in- 
to a study of the behavior of light 
in instruments such as the camera 
and the enlarger. During the first 
period together, each child of the 
18-student group was supplied with 
a small convex lens and an experi- 
ment sheet with directions and 
questions such as the following: 

When the lens is examined, does it 
appear to have two flat sides, one flat 
and one curved side, or two curved 
sides? If there is a curved side, does it 
curve inwards or outwards? If the lens 
is held so that light from the sun passes 
through it onto a clean sheet of white 
paper, does the light seem to come to a 
point? Does it seem to spread over an 
area greater than that of the lens? Is 
there no apparent effect? 

The children were encouraged to 
write out their own findings on the 
experiment sheet and to draw and 
write their own conclusions. After 
some time was allowed for this 
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work (there was additional material 
on the sheet to absorb the interest 
and time of the more able pupils), 
the group was gathered together for 
discussion. 

The children soon concluded 
that, as light went through the lens, 
the rays were bent toward the cen- 
ter of the lens. It occurred to some 
pupils that the light rays which 
streamed through the windows 
were parallel and were not bent in 
passing through the glass. After 
some consideration of this evidence, 
it was concluded that the explana- 
tion of this apparent paradox lay 
in the fact that the lens had a 
curved surface while each window 
pane had two flat surfaces. From 
this consideration the class gen- 
eralized that when light passes 
from one medium to another, under 
some conditions the light rays are 
bent, and that it is possible to con- 
trol these conditions. 

The teacher was then able to 
guide the children to a realization 
of the great possibilities opened 
after it had been determined that 
we can manipulate light rays by 
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the use of variously shaped pieces 
‘of glass or plastic which we call 
lenses. 

Many of the children had made a 
pin-hole camera in the lower grades 
and some were quick to point out 
that a pin hole admits a very small 
amount of light and therefore per- 
mits little effective use of the cam- 
era, while a lens allows a great 
deal more light to enter the camera 
and consequently permits far more 
effective use of the camera. 


INDUCTIVE APPROACH 


This description of the method 
of teaching used at the beginning 
of the experiment is sufficient to 
indicate the inductive approach 
which was the basis of our method 
and which proved most successful 
throughout this and other courses. 
The children thoroughly enjoyed 
gathering the evidence, drawing and 
testing hypotheses, and talking over 
the results among themselves. 

The conclusions drawn by one 
child may be faulty and often are, 
but those drawn by a group of chil- 
dren working within the limitations 
of their equipment and experience, 
and under expert guidance, are sur- 
prisingly sound. It hardly need be 
pointed out that the training chil- 
dren receive in observation, record- 
ing, and testing is invaluable. 

The class had a small darkroom 
and a minimum of equipment, in- 
cluding, however, an enlarger. The 
whole group of pupils, with stu- 
dent teachers, divided into 
smaller working groups. It was so 
arranged that each person had an 


was 
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opportunity to work in the dark 
room several times each week. Both 
the pupils and the student teachers 
were taught to make contact prints 
and each was afforded enough prac- 
tice to be able to turn out an ac- 
ceptable print from a fairly good 
negative. After this experience, the 
group went on to enlarging. This 
proved the most fascinating aspect 
of our effort to many of the chil- 
dren and to some of the adults. 

Once the study of photography 
was launched, the children were 
led to a new concept: “Now that 
you have learned a little about pho- 
tography you know a new tool of 
science, a new way to tell about 
something. How can we best use 
this way of telling about things 
during this summer?” The result of 
the subsequent discussion indicated 
that the group felt that we should 
use this method to study some prob- 
lem in our own community. 


SURVEYING THE PROBLEM 


After discussion in smaller groups 
the whole group convened once 
more to present their suggestions. 
It soon became evident that a com- 
mon thread of thought ran through 
the ideas presented. This was ‘not 


entirely coincidental; there had 
been a spectacular flood in the area 
just two months previously and 
there were still many signs of de- 
struction to be seen and _photo- 
graphed. 

Many of the questions raised 
dealt with flood control, soil conser- 
vation, property conservation, and 
so on. The group determined to 
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study flood control and water con- 
servation first and felt that the an- 
swers to many of their questions 
could be found by studying the re- 
mains of a dam which had been de- 
stroyed at the conjunction of the 
Blue Earth and Minnesota Rivers. 

As part of the preparation for a 
trip to the dam, the teacher arrang- 
ed the questions raised by the chil- 
dren concerning the problem so 
that their answers would lead to 
other questions and ultimately to 
broad concepts of the effects of run- 
ning water. These questions com- 
prised a second experiment sheet, 
a copy of which was given to each 
pupil and student teacher before 
the group left the school. 

At the site of the dam, the chil- 
dren were inquisitive and active. 
Each child had a camera or the 
privilege of using one and each had 
the opportunity to take several pic- 
tures. The negatives exposed on this 
first trip were developed, for prac- 
tical reasons, by commercial firms, 
but the children made their own 
prints. Each was exceedingly proud 
when he was able to take an accept- 
able print home to his family and 
say, “This is a picture I made. It 
shows the debris piled up against 


the Sibley Park Dam.”’ 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED 

Much evidence concerning the 
effect of running water was present- 
ed by the children both through 
words and pictures. From this evi- 
dence, and the discussion it brought 
about, the boys and girls reached 
the following conclusions: 
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Rivers always carry some sediment, 
but more is carried in flood stage because 
rivers eat more deeply and swiftly into 
their banks. As the flood recedes and the 
water moves more slowly, some of the 
sediment is deposited. This means that 
good farm land may be carried away 
from the farm and deposited where it is 
in itself destructive. Since the water is 
made to move more slowly by an ob- 
struction such as a dam, it deposits some 
of its sediment there. The dam thus 
caused the river to raise its bed imme- 
diately upstream and this possibly con- 
tributed, to some extent, to the flood 
damage. More serious, perhaps, was the 
fact that the superstructure of the dam 
(a walk built over it with steel railings 
on each side) trapped much of the debris 
and, in reality, thus built a much 
bigger dam. 


Pictures of the partially destroyed 
walk and of the great tree trunks 
and other large objects piled against 
the wreckage were good evidence to 
support the conclusions reached. 

This part of the study, based on 
the evidence supplied by the excur- 
sion to the dam, was followed by a 
similarly conducted study of prop- 
erty conservation. There were many 
houses and streets in the city which 
still showed signs of flood damage 
—eroded yards, caved-in basements, 
and collapsed pavement. Of course, 
these objects lent themselves to pic- 
torial treatment but, beyond that, 
the pictures produced evidence to 
answer some questions and to raise 
still more. 

As a result of this study, a dele- 
gation of children visited the muni- 
cipal building and interviewed the 
mayor regarding the cost of re- 
habilitation, the aid granted by the 
state and federal governments, and 
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the part played by the Red Cross, the children. But when in a later 
the Salavation Army, and other discussion a student teacher asked 
such agencies. the group if they, the pupils, pre- 

In the five weeks available for ferred this way of learning to the 
this experiment there was opportun- more conventional methods, one 
ity to use only a small fraction of boy was heard to whisper scornfully 
the great number of ideas for com- to his neighbor, “What a stupid 
munity study brought forward by question!” * 


Displaying Science Materials 


THE natural curiosity of young children about their environ- 
ment may make science teaching easier, but it may also pre- 
sent other problems to the teacher. A serious problem for 
most teachers is what to do with the things children bring 
in to share with their classmates. 

Where possible, it is desirable to have one table reserved 
for science materials. Bulletin board space behind this table 
adds to the display area. 

Pets or other living animals may present a very serious 
problem in the classroom. Animal cages are expensive and, 
unless an animal is to be kept pertranently, seern an un- 
necessaty expenditure. Paper cartons from the grocery store 
make good temporary homes for most animals that are to 
be kept for just a few days. To make the carton escape- 
proof and the animal visible to the children, cover the 
open top of the box with a window screen of the extension 
type that can be adjusted to various lengths. Secure the 
screen to the box with rope book straps or a fastening of 
screen-door springs. 

Of course a paper carton will not be satisfactory for a 
gnawing animal. Either a wooden, tin, or plastic box should 
be used. Hamsters, popular elementary-school pets, may be 
kept in bird cages. 

Egg boxes, particularly the one-piece pressed-paper type, 
make convenient display and storage cases for seeds, nuts, 
shells, rocks, and other small objects that are likely to roll 
around when exhibited on the science table. A base of cot- 
ton in each compartment enhances the appearance of the 
exhibit, which can be left open or covered with clear cello- 
phane—Barbara A. Polacek in Teachers Service Bulletin, 
publication of the State University Teachers College, 
Fredonia, N.Y. 





Rewards, Competition, and Frustration 


Motivation and Mental Health 


DONALD G. TARBET 


In The High School Journal 


Meorwvnrion is based on 
the desire to do something. The 
word motivate refers to stimulating 
action or interest in. In the second- 
ary school motivation involves many 
types of activities, some of which 
are relatively independent while 
others are closely related. 

Motivation is first of all very 
important in the learning process 
of the classroom activities. Stu- 
dents come into a class for many 
reasons. Some will be there because 
this particular subject is required 
for graduation. Others may have an 
interest in the particular area of 
study. The popularity of the teacher 
may be a factor. Still others have 
heard that it is a “snap course.” 

The teacher is faced here with a 
very definite heterogeneous collec- 
tion of students who must be stimu- 
lated to action in a definite area of 
learning activity. The techniques 
used for motivating this group will 
have to be varied to meet the indi- 
vidual needs. 

Expert teaching will do a large 
part to create an interest in the sub- 
ject by helping the student to recog- 
nize a need for the course and to 
stimulate an interest within the stu- 
dent to achieve because he feels a 
need for such achievement. This is a 
far cry from the strictly competitive 
basis of achieving teacher's marks 
so often found in schoolrooms. 
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Johnny cannot make as good a 
gtade as Jane on a test and is there- 
fore criticized before the other stu- 
dents for being a lazy boy or one 
who just can’t learn. What is his 
reaction then? What will he do? 
Could that be one of the possible 
causes for the relatively high per- 
centage of drop-outs which are so 
characteristic of many of our sec- 
ondary schools? 

Another area in which motivation 
plays an important part is in the 
area of cocurricular or extracurricu- 
lar activities. Activities such as bas- 
ketball, football, and musical and 
speech organizations, base their ef- 
forts toward the stimulation of 
competition in an effort to achieve 
excellence. 

Everyone recognizes the place 
of wholesome competition. Yet, 
this can be carried to such an 
extent that it changes the picture of 
the school program. School rivalry 
can be carried to such an extent that 
the boy who fumbles the ball on 
the one-yard line in the last 15 
seconds of play may be a social out- 
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cast for the remainder of his school 
days. The clarinet player who 
“squeaks” in the middle of a very 
smooth musical passage can feel 
that the world is about to come to 
an end. And what of the speech 
student who suddenly finds his 
knees will not stop shaking and he 
forgets his speech? Yes, motivation 
is a strong factor in achieving ex- 
cellence, but it can often cause too 
much stress and strain on a teen- 
age student. 

We are all aware of the motiva- 
tion caused by the desire for social 
approval. Peer group approval is a 
strong motivating force for action 
in a secondary school. In fact, stu- 
dent approval of an action can be a 
much stronger determining force 
than individual teacher demands or 
even requests. 

Teacher stimulation for some ac- 
tion by asking Dorothy why she 
can’t be neat and tidy in her appear- 
ance like Ruth may furnish motiva- 
tion to achieve the desired end but 
it also can cause a definite feeling of 
rivalry. And what of the girl who 
would like to have a nice formal 
like the girl next door but can’t af- 
ford it? Or what about Tom who 
would like to give his girl a nice 
corsage, even an orchid, as Bill did 
his girl, but there just isn’t money 
for it? 

Various types of rewards custo- 
marily or traditionally are given for 
efforts to achieve desirable goals. 
Good marks, the school letter, the 
band emblem, the little gold bas- 
ketball, all represent extrinsic re- 
wards for achievement. 


Such rewards, with which we are 
so familiar, are not mentioned here 
to indicate that such motivation is 
bad. The effect on the pupils them- 
selves should be the basis for the 
judgment. In the first place, whole- 
some competition can be a definite 
factor for achievement. The boy 
or girl who recognizes competition 
in this light can gain much from 
the desire to do the best that he or 
she can in order to achieve some 
goal. 

Participation in various contests 
should be encouraged but the over- 
all emphasis on winning should be 
reduced. Music groups are now 
participating in music festivals 
where general criticisms are given 
rather than in music contests where 
definite first, second, and third 
places are given. The recognition 
of wholesome participation in a 
sport is being stressed rather than 
“Beat High School.” This 
doesn’t mean that the team will not 
try to win. It means that winning 
at all costs won't be the chief moti- 
vating factor. Yes, wholesome com- 
petition is desirable. 


FRUSTRATION FROM COMPETITION 


But competition may lead to 
frustration. The girl whose mother 
feels that she should become a con- 
cert pianist may not have the abil- 
ity to achieve that lofty goal. Few 
people do. The boy who tries to 
make all A’s but just can’t do it 
may suffer from trying to meet too 
exacting demands. The small boy 
whose brother, more gifted physi- 
cally, was a football star while he 
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cannot even make the second team 
may feel that he is a social outcast. 
And too, the situation of the mother 
who desires that her daughter be 
very popular with the boys although 
the daughter is not a pretty girl and 
does not have the essential social 
graces demanded for popularity 
may result in serious maladjust- 
ment. These persons and many more 
can suffer from feelings of frustra- 
tion at not achieving the goals 
which either they or others have es- 
tablished for them. 

The reaction which the students 
make will be determined by their 
adjustment to life. And of addi- 
tional importance will be the adjust- 
ment of their parents to life. Pa- 
rents should recognize the capacities 
of their children for what they are, 
not what they should like for them 
to be. And this in turn should be 
based on the attitudes and feelings 
of a changing age. Here again it is 
necessary to emphasize the force of 
peer group approval. 

And this leads to a definite need 
in our secondary schools for proper 
guidance for our students. Motiva- 
tion for the various activities in- 
volved in our complex school pro- 
gram, whether they be in the class- 
room or outside the classroom, 
_ Should be based on a recognition 


of the interests and abilities of the 
individual students. Only through 
a recognition of these factors can 
proper adjustment be made. Moti- 
vation may then be determined in 
light of what the student can do in 
the classroom, not what the others 
can do. He or she may be encour- 
aged to take part in the activities 
for which he has a reasonable 
chance for success. Activities may 
be avoided which appear to be be- 
yond the capacities of the student 
and for which he is almost certainly 
to be doomed to failure. 

With these things in mind frus- 
tration could be avoided and whole- 
some competition could be encour- 
aged. This in turn will lead to bet- 
ter mental health on the part of 
the boy or girl. Because mental 
health is just as important as physi- 
cal health, the well-developed, 
healthy body needs a well-develop- 
ed healthy mind. 

And this mental and emotional 
health should be recognized as an 
important part of the educational 
program. For it is the healthy, 
happy boy or girl in our secondary 
schools who has the best chance 
of becoming the healthy, happy 
adult in our communities. Only in 
this manner can the goals of educa- 
tion be realized. o 


HERE would be more public-school teachers getting a 
thousand dollars a month if the American people meant 
what they said about the importance of our children and 
their mental health—Karl A. Menninger of the Menninger 
Foundation School of Graduate Psychiatric Training, To- 
peka, Kansas. 
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Bill Mill—A Republican Congress 
isn’t much different from one domi- 
nated by Democrats when it comes 
to writing educational legislation. 

As during the New Deal and 
Fair Deal days, Congressmen have 
introduced grandiose proposals for: 
(1) loans to college students, (2) 
pay raises for teachers, (3) grants 
to states to wipe out illiteracy, (4) 
school benefits to children of vet- 
erans killed in World War II. 

Senator Hill (D., Ala.) is back 
with his Oil for Education measure, 
this time endorsed by 22 Senators 
instead of a mere 11, as in the 82nd 
Congress. In the hopper, too, are 
bills for those “safe” ideas—create 
a National Teachers’ Day and issue 
commemorative postage stamps to 
honor teachers. 

One bill with power behind it 
generated by audio-visual people 
seeks book rates for eduéational 
films sent through the mails. Rep. 
St. George (R., N.Y.) is the author 
of this last measure. 

A big bundle of bills deals with 
aid for school construction; but the 
biggest bundle calls for aid to 
school districts overburdened by 
federal activities. This last-named 
measure, of course, has the best 
chance for passage. Aid to overbur- 
dened school districts has first prior- 
ity with the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The U. S. budget for 1954 
has already asked for $186 million 
for both school construction and 
current expenses for these special 


school districts. Congress will ap- 
prove. 


A Home for Education.—Where 
to place education in the federal 
machinery is as bothersome a ques- 
tion to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as it was to a half-dozen ad- 
ministrations before him. — 

The 83rd Congress was only 10 
days old when in popped bills to 
establish a Department of Educa- 
tion, a Department of Education 
and Social Security, and a Depart- 
ment of Welfare—each of which 
was to become the home of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Recognizing these calls for a de- 
cision, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced he would create a commis- 
sion “to define the administrative 
status for all federal activities in 
health, education, and social secur- 
ity."’ In the meantime, Congress as- 
sured President Eisenhower author- 
ity to shift, reorganize, or create 
new agencies or departments. 

The big job for educators is to 
help the President or his commis- 
sion to decide what to do with the 
U. S. Office of Education, as well 
as with other education activities 
scattered throughout Washington. 
On this point, the argument is only 
beginning. 


Forces on the Schools.—Open 
a newspaper, scan the doings of the 
hundreds, thousands, or millions of 
people—and you are face to face 
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with the forces affecting American 
education. 

That, at least, is the theory of the 
yearbook writers appointed by the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. To prove 
their point, the ASCD writers de- 


veloped a 200-page document call- - 


ed Forces Affecting American Edu- 
cation, and have appended to it sev- 
eral pages from the New York 
Times Index. 

According to the ASCD writers, 
the Index to the news items also 
reflects the forces which have their 
influence on schools and colleges. 
Here are references to the attackers 
of education; to the schools’ de- 
fenders; to the pressure groups 
seeking special brands of education 
—including those made up of 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, labor, in- 
dustry, superpatriots, legislators, 
and laymen. 

Analysis of the many pressures 
brought out four with the greatest 
influence on education, according to 
the ASCD. 

1. The culture, encompassing our 
technology, business, minorities, city 
life, class stratification, and the 
“permanent American revolution” 
of ideals. 

2. The “communications media,” 
meaning newspapers, their report- 
ers, editors, and columnists; maga- 
zines (which have done a good job 
of reporting about schools, accord- 
ing to ASCD); radio and televi- 
sion. 

3. The organized pressure groups, 
including a dozen of the well-publi- 
cized ‘“‘antieducation” cliques and 


another dozen of the friendly na- 
tional organizations. 

4, Research, which can justify to 
the people the results that modern 
education is making available to 
their children. 

These forces must be put to work 
for better education, says the 
ASCD. This requires leadership. 
And leadership, in turn, depends 
on ideas, communication, and in- 
tegrity. The definition of integrity 
is given in the yearbook by Willard 
Goslin of the Pasadena-incident 
fame. Writes Mr. Goslin: ‘(By in- 
tegrity) we mean the commitment, 
the capacity, the courage to live 
with our ideas. This means standing 
sometimes where the ice is thin. It 
may mean standing alone. But no 
leader . . . of a free people will 
cringe from that responsibility.” 


End in Sight.—Segregation in 
schools operated at military estab- 
lishments must stop. This is the 
opinion of Sen. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). President Eisenhower 
agrees. 

The Chief Executive has intimat- 
ed he will prepare an executive 
order forbidding segregation at 
schools operated at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton and Fort Bliss in Texas; Fort 
Sill, Okla., and Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The President also said (this 
time in his State of the Union mes- 
sage) that he would use “whatever 
authority exists in the Office of the 
President to end segregation in the 
District of Columbia.” 

As a matter of fact, citizens in 
the capital have already made up 
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their minds that their dual school 
system is about to come to an end. 
If President Eisenhower doesn’t find 
enough power in his office to end 
segregation, the end will probably 
come from a Supreme Court order. 
The District of Columbia public 
schools are involved in the suits 
brought by Negroes to the High 
Court demanding an end to segre- 
gation. 

To prepare for what the Wash- 
ington Post calls ‘the inevitable,” 
Supt. Hobart Corning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has asked all citi- 
zen neighborhood associations to 
give him their ideas on how to allay 
tension which might come from a 
mixing of the two races in schools; 
and his associate superintendent, 
Carl F. Hansen, has distributed to 
all teachers a new brochure on “‘in- 
tergroup relations’—or how to get 
along with people of all races and 
color. 


Education's Voices.—The winter 
meeting of the American Council 
on Education was notable not for 
its speeches or resolutions, but for 
one summary of a panel as given 
by an observer, Ernest T. Stewart, 
of the American Alumni Council. 
At the end of the meeting (Jan. 30- 
31), Mr. Stewart noted the many 
educators of many hues and inter- 
ests who had come to Washington. 
He told the assemblage: 

“There is no one voice of Ameri- 
can education, but a multiplicity of 
voices—of the diverse types of edu- 
cational systems and institutions, 
the segments of those wholes and 


the individuals of those segments. 
And just as the many voices of 
America confuse the Kremlin and 
bring misunderstanding, so do the 
many voices of education confuse 
the public—and its legislative repre- 
sentatives—and bring the same de- 
plorable results. The voices are fun- 
damentally the strength and genius 
of the American educational system. 
They are likewise a barrier to in- 
creasing public understanding of 
education.” 

Mr. Stewart found that the voices 
heard at the American Council on 
Education meeting achieved: unity 
on two major notes: importance of 
developing and using all possible 
means of communication with the 
public and the necessity of clearing 
up with the public the matter of 
academic freedom. 

Mr. Stewart stressed that aca- 
demic freedom is not academic li- 
cense, not an invention of teachers 
to set themselves up as a special 
class. It is a basic freedom of de- 
mocracy as the freedom to learn and 
to teach. Perhaps a new term is 
needed, since this has become a 
shibboleth. 

Mr. Stewart found a blend of 
voices also advocating the principle 
of lay advisory and governing 
boards, “Since these lay boards are 
not all rallying to the defense of 
education, many voices urged better 
communication, better liaison,” Mr. 
Stewart reported. “If the laymen 
can accept fully their obligations 
and the dangers that have arisen, 
they will effectively fight the battle 
for education.” 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Pasadena, Calif.: Stuart F. McComb, 
formerly superintendent of Compton 
Union High School and Junior College 
District, Calif., has been named superin- 
tendent. 

Findlay, Ohio.: F. L. Kinley has re- 
signed because of ill health. Zola Jacobs 
is now acting superintendent. 

Santa Monica, Calif.: M. Evan Mor- 
gan, formerly assistant superintendent, is 
now superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria: John E. Jacobs, formerly professor 
of education, has been named acting 
president to succeed the late David Laing 
MacFarlane. 

Hartwig College, Oneonta, N. Y.: 
Miller A. F. Ritchie, chairman of the hu- 
man relations department University of 
Miami, Fla., will assume his new duties 
as president in July. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.: 
Emory Lindquist has resigned as president, 
effective August 1. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Jay F. W. Pearson, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, has succeeded the late 
Bowman Foster Ashe as president. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa: 
The Reverend William E. Kerstetter, for- 
merly head of the department of philos- 
ophy and religion, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., is the new president, 
succeeding the Reverend Edgar Edwin 
Voight. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
James Bryant Conant has been named 
president emeritus following his appoint- 
ment as United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. Until a successor 
is appointed, the university will be ad- 
ministered by a committee, of which 
Paul H. Buck, provost, is chairman. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Paul H. Giddens is the new president, 
succeeding Hurst Robbins Anderson, re- 
signed. He formerly was head of the de- 


partment of history and political science, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Bethany College, W. Va.: The Rev- 
erend Perry Epler Gresham, formerly 
minister of Central Woodward Christian 
Church, Detroit, Mich., has been named 
president. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga.: Albert 
E. Manley, formerly dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, North Carolina 
College, Durham, will become president 
when Florence M. Reed retires on June 
30 after 26 years of service. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

City College, New York: Harold H. 
Abelson, formerly professor of educa- 
tion, succeeds Egbert M. Turner as dean, 
school of education. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N.J.: John S. Herron, superintendent of 
schools, Newark, N.J., will become dean 
of education in August, succeeding Jo- 
seph M. Connors, retiring. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles: Osman R. Hull, dean of the 
school of education, has asked to be re- 
lieved of administrative duties and to be 
reassigned as professor of school ad- 
ministration until his retirement in 1955. 

University of California, Los Angeles: 
William S. Briscoe, formerly superinten- 
dent of Santa Monica City School Dis- 
trict, Calif., has been named professor 
of educational administration. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
William B. Hawley and Julian W. Smith, 
both members of the Michigan depart- 
ment of public instruction, have been 
named professor of education and asso- 
ciate professor of education, respectively, 
in the newly-created school of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

A. W. Ford has been appointed com- 
missioner of education for the state of 
Arkansas. Mr. Ford, assistant commis- 
sioner for the past four years, succeeds 
A. B. Bond, Jr., resigned. 
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Martelle L. Cushman, director of the 
department of rural education, Iowa 
State College, Ames, has been elected 
president of the Department of Rural 
Education of the NEA. He succeeds Mrs. 
Marjorie B. Leinauer, superintendent of 
DeKalb County Schools, Sycamore, Ill. 

Archer Burnham, executive secretary of 
the Nebraska State Education Association 
for the past 15 years, will retire in Sep- 
tember to become research director for 
the Association. 

Dick Sarick, supervisor of secondary 
education in Oregon, has been named 
director of teacher education and certifica- 
tion for the state. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Robert Sydney Shaw, president emeri- 
tus, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, at the age of 71. 

The Reverend John William Hynes, 
former president of Loyola University, 
New Orleans, at 66 years of age. 

William Hugo Lemmel, superintendent 


of Baltimore, Md., schools since 1946, 
at 56 years of age. 

Charles Edward Merriam, former chair- 
man of the department of political 
science, University of Chicago, at the age 
of 78. 


Probes and Smear Tactics 

THE subject of federal investigation 
of schools brought more than the 
usual amount of publicity to the re- 
cent convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City. 

Several talks at the meeting as- 
sailed the congressional inquiries 
into Communist influences in 
schools, highlighted by addresses by 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the 
board chairman of the Washington 
Post, and by CIO President Walter 
Reuther. 

Mrs. Meyer declared that liberty 


of conscience is endangered by the 
investigations, and she accused Sen- 
ators McCarthy and Jenner and 
Representative Velde of using 
“demagogic methods’ in their 
probes. She stated that the execu- 
tives of educational institutions 
should control their own loyalty 
programs. 

Rep. Velde, who lost no time in 
answering the talk, retorted that 
Mrs. Meyer's attack was “typical of 
those being made by intellectual 
pinks and others following the 
Communist Party line.’’ He also ac- 
cused Mrs. Meyer of being the 
writer of a letter that appeared in 
the Russian publication Pravda. 

He later was forced to retract 
this accusation when it was pointed 
out to him that the letter in ques- 
tion was written by a Mrs. G. S. 
Mayer of Port Clements, British 
Columbia. 

Critics of Velde were quick to 
point out that this attempted 
smear tactic, although it backfired, 
pointed up the dangers of Velde’s 
techniques and led to reasonable 
doubts on other statements he has 
made and might make. 

Reuther, in his talk to the con- 
vention, also said that the associa- 
tion should stand firm against at- 
tacks on public education by “‘pro- 
fessional bigots.” 

Virgil Rogers of Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the AASA, in 
a press interview after the Ruether 
speech, reaffirmed the association’s 
policy against the investigations, 
stating that the AASA believes con- 
trol and administraiton of schools 
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belongs at the community and state 
level. 

Virgil Rogers answered criticism 
for not inviting speakers with views 
opposed to Mrs. Meyer and 
Reuther to address the convention by 
stating, according to the press re- 
ports, “School critics were not asked 
to speak because we were searching 
for a real contribution to the pro- 
gram. We did not think McCarthy, 
Jenner, or Velde could make a con- 
structive contribution.” 

The congressional inquiries con- 
tinue, however. As this issue goes 
to press the Velde House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee moves in 
to Boston for investigations of in- 
stitutions in that seat-of-learning 


city. 


Conference on a Boat 

THE Tenth Annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, 
sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, will be 
held aboard a steamship instead of 
on a college campus. 

Plans call for a 12-day Caribbean 
cruise aboard the steamship SS 
Nuevo Dominicano, leaving from 
Miami on July 6 and returning on 
July 17. A schedule of orientation 
meetings, conferences, and recrea- 
tion is being planned aboard ship 
with sightseeing tours and entertain- 
ment arranged at ports of call. 


New AASA Officers 

THE American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA) has 
named Jordan L. Larson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mount Vernon, 


N.Y., as president-elect. He will 
serve in this capacity for a year be- 
ginning March 15, and then will be- 
gin a one-year term as president of 
the association on March 15, 1954. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superin- 
tendent of sthools, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., president-elect for the past 
year, is now president of the or- 
ganization, succeeding Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Other officers selected in the 
nationwide ballot of AASA mem- 
bers are: Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of instruction, St. Louis, 
Mo., vice-president; and Clyde 
Parker, superintendent of schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, member of the 
executive committee. 


Corrective Reading 

CORRECTIVE reading in the class- 
room and clinic will be the theme 
of the 1953 University of Chicago 
conference on reading, to be held 
June 29-July 2. 

Fifty authorities in the reading 
field will speak at the four-day con- 
ference, which will be followed by 
a four-week workshop in the Uni- 
versity’s department of education. 

The workshop will be under the 
direction of William S. Gray, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education and 
founder of the University of Chi- 
cago reading conference; Albert J. 
Harris, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Queens College; George 
Spache, professor of education; 
University of Florida; and Mrs. 
Robinson, director of the University 
of Chicago Reading Clinic. 
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Teach or Study Abroad 

THE Department of State announces 
that this year the International In- 
formation Administration (1A) 
will sponsor the exchange of 8000 
persons between the United States 
and 72 other countries. These 
people will study, train, teach, lec- 
ture, do research, or observe and 
consult outside their own country. 

In addition, the Ita will encour- 
age and assist, nonfinancially, some 
500 organizations, institutions, and 
foreign governments in the ex- 
change of another 8000 persons on 
similar projects. 

Under the Fulbright Act, teachers 
and educators may do graduate 
study abroad, teach in an elemen- 
tary or secondary school abroad, 
lecture or teach in a_ university 
abroad, or do advanced research 
abroad. 

A booklet, Educational Exchange 
Grants, which gives full informa- 
tion about this program including 
where to apply for grants, is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 10 cents. 


Fund Hits Record Total 
THE United Negro College Fund 
raised a record total of $1,- 
366,310.56 in its 1952 appeal, ac- 
cording to W. J. Trent, Jr., execu- 
tive director of UNCF. This total, 
the largest raised since the fund 
was organized in 1944, was $58,000 
more than the 1951 figure. 

The money will be distributed 
among 31 private, accredited col- 


leges and universities, most of 
which are located in 11 Southern 
states. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mar. 23-27, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar. 24-28, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Mar. 27-28, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mar. 30-April 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
April 5-10, Association of Child- 
hood Education International, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
April 7-10, National Catholic 


Educational Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

April 8-11, NEA International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 8-11, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City. 

May 4-5, National Association of 
State Universities, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

June 23-26, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 28-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Association, 





———— New Educational Materials = —— 


Children in Play Therapy. Clark E. 
Moustakas. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. ix + 218. $3.50. 


Subtitled “A Key to Understanding 
Normal and Disturbed Emotions,” this 
book is designed to give parents and 
teachers a deeper insight into children’s 
emotions. It portrays experiences in play 
therapy with both well-adjusted and dis- 
turbed children. 

Actual transcriptions of children’s dia- 
logue in play therapy are included and 
discussed. A preventive mental-hygiene 
program of play therapy for young people 
is described. Cases of children suddenly 
or temporarily disturbed and children 
more seriously disturbed are presented, 
showing how play therapy helped them 
in their emotional growth. 

The cases are taken from the play 
therapy program offered by the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Mich., of which 
the author is a member of the division 
of mental hygiene and psychological de- 
velopment. 


Democratic Supervision in Second- 
ary Schools. Charles W. Board- 
man, Harl R. Douglass and Rud- 
yard K. Bent. Boston, Mass.: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1953. Pp. xiii + 557. $5.00. 


Principles, procedures, and techniques 
which have been found to be most effec- 
tive in improving education in a mod- 
ern secondary school are included in this 
volume,: The basic thesis underlying the 
presentation of materials is that the 
school in a democratic society must be 
organized and operated on democratic 
principles. 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first deals with the nature and 
organization of supervision, which in- 
cludes chapters on the principal as edu- 
cational leader and on cooperative plan- 
ning for improving the learning situation. 


The second section is devoted to tech- 
niques for improving instruction. 

The third section, dealing with types 
of supervisory services, has chapters on 
assisting teachers in the selection and 
organization of learning materials, aid- 
ing teachers to adjust instruction to in- 
dividual differences, improving the teach- 
er's direction of pupils’ study methods, 
and improving teachers’ participation in 
activities and services and in commun- 
ity relations. 

The fourth section is devoted to eval- 
uating the supervisory program. 


Teaching for Better Schools. Kim- 
ball Wiles. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii +- 397. 
$4.00. 


Teaching, as portrayed here, is assist- 
ing boys and girls to conduct their learn- 
ing rather than directing their activities. 
Stress is placed on the fundamental ways 
of creating the environment in which 
learning can occur most efficiently. 

After discussing the topic of the role 
of a teacher and the question of what is 
an efficient teaching-learning situation, 
the author devotes the rest of the book 
to the development of her ideas of what 
teaching actually is. She lists these as 
skill in human relations, skill in group 
work, skill in evaluation, skill in indi- 
vidualizing instruction, skill in coopera- 
tion, and skill in selfimprovement. 

The author points out that any conclu- 
sions concerning teaching stated at the 
present time can only be looked on as 
the truth known today. New research 
and new experience will increase our 
knowledge and insights. 


Evaluation in Home Economics. 
Clara Brown Arny. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xii + 378. $4.00. 
This book is a successor to Evaluation 


and Investigation in Home Economics, 
published in 1941. It deals with the part 





——Heath Professional Books — 


Supervision as Human Relations 
A. John Bartky 


Teaching Children in the Middle Grades 


Alvina Treut Burrows 


The Language Arts in the Elementary 


School 
Ruth G. Strickland 


Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 


Schools, Revised 
Edgar B. Wesley — Mary A. Adams 


Teaching Social Studies in High Schools, 


Third Edition 
Edgar B. Wesley 


The Role of Elementary Education 


Bernice Baxter — Gertrude M. Lewis — Gertrude M. Cross 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
and Dallas. Home Office: Boston 
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that measurement may play in improving 
instruction and providing a basis for 
guidance and in enabling schools and 
colleges to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their programs. 

Home economics, the author states, 
should be regarded as instructional ma- 
terials and experiences designed to make 
possible increased satisfaction in per- 
sonal, family, and group living. 

With that concept, the author dis- 
cusses the need and functions of accur- 
ate evaluation. She explains the various 
techniques by means of which students’ 
aptitudes, abilities, and achievements 
may be discovered. 

Included are many examples of differ- 
ent types of test items and rating devices 
appropriate for use at the various edu- 
cational levels from the junior-high 


school to the graduate school. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Arithmetic for High Schools. Charles 
H. Butler. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1953. Pp. xv + 336. $2.40. 
Unusual features include the use of 
formulas and the treatment of vectors. 

Better English. Grade Ten. Max J. 
Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, J. N. 
Hook, and Robert Lowell Stevens. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1953. Pp. x + 
470. $2.64. Another of the readable 
series of teaching English in high 
schools. 

Living Language. Grades Nine to 12. 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, Robert Frank, 
Louis Zahner, and Sylvan Schendler. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 437. $2.68 (Grades 
Nine and 10), $2.72 (Grades 11 and 
12). Each book in this series, while 
building on the foundation of the earlier 
books, is entirely different. 

Far Eastern History. Emelyn Waltz. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1953. Pp. 578. $5.00. Political 
and cultural development of China and 
Japan, 

New Schools for a New Culture. Re- 
vised Edition, Charles M. MacConnell, 


Ernest O. Melby, Christian O. Arndt, 
and Leslee J. Bishop. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1953. Pp. ix + 196. 
$3.00. The story of the Evanston Town- 
ship High-School core program. 

Directory of Secondary Day Schools, 
1951-52. Mabel C. Rice. U. S. Office of 
Education, 1952. Pp. xviii -+- 169. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1.00. 
Shows accredited status, enrolment, staff, 
and other data. 

The People Versus Inflation. Part I by 
George Katona and Albert Lauterbach. 
Part II (Teaching Aids) by Julian C. 
Aldrich, Edythe J. Gaines and John 
Bowman Clemm. An Educational Re- 
source Unit designed for use of social 
studies and economics teachers. Avail- 
able on request from the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, D. C. 


GENERAL 


B'Nai B'rith Occupational Brief Series. 
B’Nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1424 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 20c each, $2.00 for any 12. Pamph- 
lets giving detailed information about 
careers as interior decorator, dental as- 
sistant, radio artist, engineer, dry clean- 
er and spotter, in the book-publishing in- 
dustry, in vacation jobs, in house-to- 
house selling, for technical school grad- 
uates. Also B'Nai B'rith Guidance 
Series: Your Interest and Your Career, 
What College Best Meets Your Needs? 
The Truth About Correspondence 
Schools. 20c each, $1.00 for any 6. 

Educational Planning by Neighbor- 
hoods in Centralized Districts. Paul L. 
Essert and Robert West Howard. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Pp. ix + 132. $2.35. A report of the 
experiment of the people of New York 
State in creating a new form of rural 
government through public education. 

The Magic Circle. Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1952. Pp. 288. $2.00. 
Stories and people in poetry. 
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USING OUR LANGUAGE 


by 
David H. Patton 


Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Althea Beery 
Member, Committee on Listen- 
ing, the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, and 
Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
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Member, Committee on 
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GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 


A text program that implements the 
recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum 


Speaking and listening are recognized 
as basic language skills and as essential 
to the development of written language. 


Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
ing evaluation as a part of the skills 
program. 


The teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
complete. It stimulates teacher and 
pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Core Curriculum Development: Prob- 
lems and Practices. Grace S. Wright. 
Bulletin 1952, No. 5, U. S. Office of 
Education. Pp. vi -++ 104. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $ .30. 

Parent Group Education and Leader- 
ship Training. Three Reports. Aline B. 
Auerbach, Peter B. Neubauer, and 
Marion F. Langer. Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, 132 E. 74th St., New 
York 21, W.:¥., 1952. Pp. 20. § 25. 

Helping the Gifted Child. Paul Witty. 
When Children Face Crises. George J. 
Mohr. Chicago, Ill.; Science Research 
Associates, 1952. Pp. 48. $.40. Special 
quantity discounts. Two of the Better 
Living series of booklets designed for 
parents and teachers. 

What We Can Do About the Drug 
Menace. Albert Deutsch. It's Your Hos- 
pital and Your Life. Lucy Freeman. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets No. 186 and 187, 
published by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. $.25 each. 


Annotated List of Phonograph Rec- 
ords. 1953 Edition. Edited by Warren S. 


Freeman. Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 
Pp. 48. $.10. A listing of records for 
the grades from kindergarten through 
high school. 

Evaluating Pupil Progress. California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, 1952. Pp. 184. 

Your Vote—The Key to Good Govern- 
ment. Chicago: Board of Education, 
1952. Pp. 32. 

What Is Race? Evidence from Scient- 
ists. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 88, $1.00. This book 
produced by the Department of Mass 
Communication of Unesco, discusses the 
questions: Is there a pure race? Is there 
a superior race? Are there unchange- 
able race differences? 

Your Children's Health: A Handbook 
for Parents and Teachers. J. Roswell 
Gallagher, Understanding Politics. Rob- 
ert E. Merriam and J. W. Bethea. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West 
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Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 1952. Pp. 
48. $ .40 each. Special quantity dis- 
counts. Two new booklets in the Life 
Adjustment Series. 

What to Pay Your Superintendent. 
Pamphlet published jointly by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors and the National School Boards As- 
sociation, Inc. Available from the AASA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. $ .25. 

Television in Our Schools. Franklin 
Dunham and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. 
Bulletin 1952, No. 16, U. S. Office of 
Education. Pp. vi + 34, Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. $ .15. 

Desire for Gold and Conquest. Jose 
A. Caparo. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1953. Pp. 736. $5.00. A 
story of the conquest of the empire of 
the Peruvian Incas. 

Guides to a Curriculum for Modern 
Living. Florence B. Stratemeyer, ef al. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. 60. $1.25. This handbook can be 
used as a guide to program planning by 
teachers, as resource material for study 
groups, or as a supplementary text in 
courses in education. 

The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
Jack Allen. 1952 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Available from the Council headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. $3.50 (paper-bound, $3.00). 
This 248-page booklet covers both the 
preservice education of social-studies 
teachers and the social-studies teacher at 
work. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Young America Films. Recently re- 
leased for elementary and junior high 
schools: Street Safety Is Your Problem, 
Understanding a Map, What Causes the 
Seasons, Snakes Can Be Interesting, and 
the Procrastinator. Prices on these 16mm 
motion-picture films available from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Greater advantages than any other school desk offers! 


American Universal 
ume Gr TenTwenty Desk 


either way 
Reduces body twist for 
left or right hand and 
eye preferences ; makes % 
for easy ingress and “G Ps : =e 
egress. : ee . Exclusive, 3 position top 
2 “ eh a —~e_ Adjusts easily, quietly to 
: " a 20° slope for greatest ease 
Deep-curved 3 and visual efficiency in read- 
back 7" é ing, writing, and drawing; 
r * A also conventional 10° slope; 
a ae and level position for manip- 
. 3 ni lative tasks, group discus- 
Self adjusting ~_¥ ' ulative tasks, group di 
lower back rail ii sions. 


Cradleform 


osture seat Sanitary, one-piece 
. =F i “% steel book-box 


Exclusive, svtomate f Never-failing, 
fore-and-aft } height adjustment 
seat adjustment i clamps 


for focal adjustment to 6 ; 

all tasks. y? F Fluted foot-rest 
ae > a : ‘ : minimizes marring 

if 7 eo 8 ° of the finish. 


Unique features of the American Universal American Universal Adjustable Tabl 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk (No. 436) relieve bodily © American Universal Adjustable Table 
solvinanlatenmenduaie ce teearetue No. 132 and ENVOY CHAIRS No. 368. 


asin sate iii bo REE RS a dauicth Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with 
teaching and learning easier. The entire desk is sturdy, steel, edjustable-height standarda. 


movable, permitting flexibility of arrangement. binge idaho lpn no recy U0 ey 
My ‘ Ree een : 99 ies, offices, dining rooms. Sizes for kinder- 

Le ading educators acc laim the Ten-Twenty . gaiten, siaasanars dak Wale echoes 

as “the key to the co-ordinated classroom.’ 


FREE BOOKLETS: ‘Education Grows” and 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom’’—two informa- 
tive works on recent educational developments. 


Write Dept. 8. 
AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—most beautiful and practical auditorium 


chairs. The ultimate in comfort, durability, acoustical 
benefit. Also available with folding tablet-arm. 


As e Ae 7 lo 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, 





Fis 








| Find what you use-check what you need. 





CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 





Wonders and Workers 


Thorndike- 


Bornhort 
or 





Paths ond Pothfinders 


Thorndike- High School 


Barnhart Dictionory 





People and Progress 


> 


Junior 


Dictionary 





Days ond Deeds 





Living in 
POur America 


(History) 


Into Your Teens 


Science Problems 2 


Study Arithmetics 8 





You're Growing Up 


Science Problems | 


Study Arithmetics 7 





You ond Others | 


Discovering Our World 3 


Study Arithmetics 6 





Discovering Our World 2 


Study Arithmetics 5 





Times ond Places 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Beginning Dictionary 


Cross-Country 





DICTIONARIES 


(Geography) 


The Girl Next Door 


Discovering Our World 1 


Study Arithmetics 4 





Toll Toles 
The New More Streets ond Roads 
The New Streets and Roads 


We Tolk, Spell, and Write 3/2 
We Tolk, Spell, and Write 3/1 


pe Centerville 


io in the Family 


fro Do We Know? 


he Arithmetics 3 





What Next? 
The New More Friends and Neighbors 
The New Friends and Neighbors 


We Talk, Spell, and Write 2/2 
We Tolk, Spell, and Write 2/1 


Someday Soon 
Hello, Dovid 


pee Friends 


} Around Us 








Jansen in Action 





We Three 
The New Our New Friends 
The New Fun with Dick and Jane 
Guess Who 
The New We Come and Go 
The New We Work ond Ploy 
The New We Look and See 
The New Before We Reod 


We Reod More Pictures 
We Read Pictures 


We Talk, Spell, ond Write 1/2 


We Talk, Spell, and Write 1/1 





Peter's Family 


Tom and Susan 


Good Times with 
Our Friends 

Hoppy Days with 
Our Friends 


We See 








BASIC READING 


BASIC LANGUAGE 


LANGUAGE ARTS 





SOCIAL STUDIES 








HEALTH AND 
PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 








ARITHMETIC 








This chart 
shows CFS 
textbook 
programs 
that work . 
together 

for you— 
correlated 

in vocabulary 
and teaching 
plan 


ScoTT 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Chicagoll Atlanta 3 
New York10 Dallas 2 
| San Francisco 5 











